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MSFACTION AND INDULGENCES IN THE 
B iiGHT OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 


OME doctrines which appear less fundamental 
em to come in for more superficial treatment 
jothers. I suppose satisfaction and indulgences 
fypical of such. It is not that they do not fit as 
y into the Catholic’s life as others ; and yet 
finds it none too easy to explain them to non- 
holics who have not, so to speak, grown up with 
Often enough he can answer definite objec- 
The stock objection about confessional or 
filgence “‘tariffs’ is easily refuted. Any clear- 
ied man can distinguish between a right and the 
of a right, and so it is not hard to meet the 
etions brought up from the medieval practices 
abuses which led up to the Reformation. The 
tholic of today holds no brief for Chaucer’s pardoner 
th his relics and his “‘pardouns without faile as fair 
any man in Engeland which wer me given by the 
ms hond”’. He knows that many a day has 
Sed since such abuses have been seen within the 
tholic Church ; nor, with God’s grace, does he 
that such travesties will ever again be found 
Christian society. But it is one thing to solve 
ties of that kind, and another to give a positive 
planation of the place and value of such doctrines 
the Christian system. Many non-Catholics give 
the credit for ability in answering objections. 
ity say they admire our logic. But the same 
opie may be unconvinced of the truth of our 
fon. And this may be due not merely or 
sarily to prejudice, but also to our failure to 
We any positive account of the isolated part in its 
iyanic connection with the whole, Consequently our 
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display of logic does not prevent them from i internally 
accusing us of either obstinacy or superstition, We 
on our side, sincere in our own minds, and unable ty 
see the effect which such a half-truth has upon others, 
are tempted to judge Protestants either as stupid of 
insincere. 

It is impossible to explain indulgences withoy 
making the doctrine of satisfaction clear; an 
satisfaction must be seen in its relation to the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body. It seems then that it will be 
useful to many priests to consider these three doctrine 
together, seeing each doctrine in the light thrown 
upon it by the others. 

First of all, we must remind readers of the effect 
which St. Paul’s doctrine of the Mystical Body has 
upon our lives. Is there any action of our lives which 
has not acquired a new meaning through this dogma? 
Very rightly St. Thomas gives it a most prominent 
place in his tract on the incarnation. Why are ow 
everyday actions so important? How is it possible 
that the religion which has taught us that of ou: 
selves we can do nothing and are only worthy of 
condemnation, also teaches us that every one of ou 
actions has a great value before God, and none of ou 
sufferings is unavailing? It is because God ha 
thought fit to make His unprofitable servants mem- 
bers of His Son, and has been pleased so to associate 
that Son with those members as to regard their whole 
lives as receiving their value from that Son with 
whom they form one Body. All that is necessary 
that my useless life be made worth while and pleasing 
to my Creator is that I allow myself to be moved by 
the grace of Christ. Then not only God but also 
men are called upon to consider me as a patt df 
Christ. This is. the faith which the Church ha 
always lived and, although it is more explicitly pro- 
pounded today, it was never more living than during 
the first infant days of the Church. 
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But there was a time in the life of each one of us 
ihe we were outside this Mystical Body. We 
jined it by Baptism. At that moment we were given, 
n a one hand, sanctifying grace, which makes us 
gs of God and members of Christ ; and on the 


4 wher, the remission of all punishment due to our 


wevious sins or state of sin. These great graces God 
ystowed upon us for the sake of His Son and that 


# \n’s infinite merits and loving sacrifice. Up to this 


mint there is perhaps no great difficulty with 
taditional Protestantism. True, there are today 
may Modernists who no longer appear to be able to 
plow the doctrine of Redemption, but, since one 
matter must be treated at a time, we must leave their 
iificulties unanswered for the present. 

The doctrines of satisfaction and indulgences 
vhich we wish to consider have no direct relation 
wth our restoration to Christ at baptism. They 
fer entirely to our lives after justification. 

Now in the early Church it was taken for granted 
that, after the reception of this singular sign of God’s 
ve, at so great a cost on the part of Christ and 
wmferred on subjects so entirely unworthy, the 
Christian would sin no more. Thus Hermas writes : 
‘He who knows not God and does evil, receives a 
punishment for his wickedness; but he who has 
inown God must never sin again, but must do good.”! 
And there for many the matter seemed to end. As it 
were incredulously, Hermas does consider the impos- 
ible case of one who achieves the impossible and 
ms after Baptism. ‘If he who should do good, does 
wong, does he not seem to commit a greater sin 
than he who does not know God at all? Hence those 
tho do not know God and do evil, are indeed con- 
demned to death, but all who have known God and 
tave seen His great works, and still do evil, will be 
twice punished and suffer eternal death.”? Similarly 


1 REP : : 
Hermas, Pastor, Simil, ix, 18, 1. 2 Loc. cit. 2. 
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Tertullian thought that the man who would sin 
grievously after Baptism was destined to the fire 
One of the reasons for appreciating to the full the 
blessings of Baptism and preparing oneself to the 
utmost to receive it in the best possible dispositions 
was that, once one had been baptized, one had been 
sealed eternally in the name of the Trinity, and, if 
one fell away, the same chance would never be given 
again. Clement of Alexandria thought that only 
semi-deliberate sins committed after Baptism would 
be forgiven. Consequently, many of these writers 
seem to regard the chances of ultimate salvation for 
such sinners to be, at the best, very small. This 
appears to us excessively rigid. But it would never 
have been such a widespread belief if it did not 
contain some half-truth as its foundation. 

The element of truth was that there was something 
very different in the nature of post-baptismal sin 
from that committed beforehand. We find the same 
truth echoed many centuries later in the Coundl 
of Trent. ‘Indeed the very nature of divine justice 
seems to demand that those who sinned through 
ignorance before baptism should be received back 
to grace on different terms from those who, once 
they had been freed from the slavery of sin and the 
devil, and had received the gift of the Holy Spint, 
have not been afraid knowingly to violate the temple 
of God (1 Cor. iii, 17) and to grieve the Holy Spin.” 
The Council goes on to give among the reasons why | 
such penance should be necessary the danger that 
we shall be led to make light of sin and, insulting the 
Holy Spirit (Heb. x, 29), fall into graver sins, treasuring 
up for ourselves wrath in the day of wrath (Rom. ii, 5). 

As a result of this belief, the early Church deman- 
ded the most rigorous of penances from public 
sinners. While we agree that such excesses wert 
often against the spirit of the gospel, and_would 


1 Conc. Trid., sess. xiv, De poenitentia, cap. 8. 
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gem to render useless the power given by Christ to 
ihe Apostles to forgive sins, we must not lightly 
iismiss their attitude as un-Christian. ‘They bear 
song witness to the faith in Purgatory. Post- 
laptismal sins call for some kind of purificatory 
punishment. If that debt of punishment is not paid 
earth, it will have to be paid in Purgatory before 
yeshall be sufficiently pure to enter into the Presence. 
Why, it may be asked, is suffering necessary for 
tification ? How can pain purify? Can God be 
vid to take pleasure in exacting His toll of punishment 
een after the sins have been forgiven? Clearly no 
idea is more alien to the Christian God. We must 
nther seek the solution in the central doctrine of the 
(hristian religion, that it is a religion of love. Nothing 
rally stains the soul but the refusal to love, or, worse 
vill, the turning of the heart to those things directly 
opposed to Him whom the Christian is pledged to 
lve. No offence seems so directly opposed to love 
s ingratitude ; and no ingratitude is blacker than 
at of preferring some purely egoistical satisfaction 
ined from mere creatures to the totally self- 
wcificing love of Jesus Christ. The sinner himself, 
soon as he returns to God’s love and repents of his 
m—if he really returns and really repents—must be 
the first to wish to blot out his ingratitude by letting 
the will which had formerly sinned now suffer out of 
matoning love. It is this desire which will make 
tim feel ashamed, and it is Cardinal Newman who 
thinks that the great pain of the soul on being received 
nto God’s presence will be its terrible shame for its 
own ingratitude. 

And thou wilt hate and loathe thyself ; for, though 

Now sinless, thou wilt feel that thou hast sinned, 

As never thou didst feel ; . . .1 


We wish to blot out such base ingratitude as we 
perceive to be ours ; we do not wish the balance to 


‘Dream of Gerontius, v. 
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be so loaded down on one side; all the weight of 
God’s love and sacrifice on one side, and little by 
unlawful pleasure and carelessness on the other. 
And, though we have repented at the last moment, 
our careless enjoyment of creatures at the expeng 
of Christ’s sufferings—-not before we knew Him, but | 
after he has enclosed us in his loving embrace—mys 
not remain without some sacrifice of our will to restore 
the balance. As St. Thomas is fond of pointing out, 
just as in sin the will turned to creatures at God's 
expense, so now it must turn back from creatures to 
God at its own expense. It is an attempt to level the 
scales of love. And this is the whole meaning of the 
word “‘poena’”’ when it is applied to such punishment, 
“Poena” for St. Thomas means anything which 
opposes our own will. It is fitting that the will which 
has indulged should now be opposed. This last point 
is important lest we should introduce that connota- 
tion of the English word “‘punishment’’, which implies 
that God for some reason or other is pleased by 
suffering as such, and will only allow one person to 
escape suffering provided someone else is willing to 
take it in his stead. This idea has never been present 
in any sound Christian thought, and you would look 
for it in vain in the Church’s great theologians and 
would barely find it in the popular beliefs which 
underlie the devotions of the faithful. Rather it sa 
modern travesty of the truth; and, if its sophistical 
nature is not exposed, will eventually lead to a 
contempt for that greatest sign of love —heroism. Paul 
Claudel, in his letters to Jacques Riviére, puts hi 
finger on the modern glorification of cowardice. 
“Youth is not formed for pleasure, but for heroism. 
The word is not too strong. . . . Remember: 1 
have conquered the world.’ Don’t dream that your 
sacrifice will diminish you. On the contrary, you 
will be marvellously augmented.”! A world in which 


1P. Claudel, Letters to a Doubter, Eng. Ed., p. 2 


ae. 
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ihre is pure love without suffering is possible, but 
wt with a fallen race, and it is useless for us to try 
imagine it. Not until we reach the glory of Heaven, 
yhen we Shall have been cleansed of all our selfish- 
ness, shall we be in a fit condition to love without 
win. It is then the order of nature that the pleasure 
vf egoism should be atoned for by the suffering of 
lve, that the true balance of love may be righted. 
Indeed, it has never been the Catholic attitude to 
ok upon the souls in Purgatory as victims of God’s 
ager, but rather as objects of His deep love ; and, 
likewise, small suffering with great love pleases God 
fr more than great suffering with little love ; and, if 
there is any way by which we on this earth can 
diminish the pains of souls in Purgatory, we do a 
gvice not only to those souls, but also to God 
Himself. 

And this brings us naturally to the doctrine of 
atisfaction. We have pointed out that suffering is 
nt in any sense pleasing except as a sign of love. 
Hence the balance can be more easily and quickly 
rstored if there be great love and small suffering. 
But this is above all the case where a voluntary act 
ofsatisfaction takes the place of the purifying flames 
of Purgatory. For in the latter case, it is God who 
purifies, and no extra act of love on our part is 
implied ; whereas in the former case, it is our love 
rather than our necessity which gives freely to God our 
own wills. Therein consists the pain of an act of 
satisfaction—it is the surrender of something it would 
give us pleasure to keep, our private wills. 

At this point, it may appear to some that, 
philosophically defensible as the doctrine sounds, it 
tuns counter to the essential Christian doctrine of 
grace and forgiveness, according to which doctrine 
Christ alone has satisfied for all our sins both as 
regards guilt and punishment. It is just here that we 
we the connection between this type of satisfaction 
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and the Mystical Body. For though the member 
make acts of satisfaction which are valid in the sight 
of God, such acts are in their power, through the 
merit, and under the direction and control of the 
Head, and, as would be the case in other bodies, the 
glory of these actions must be given not to them. 
selves as isolated from the Head, but rather to the 
Head which directs. The Council of Trent explains 
this: ‘We must add to these considerations that, 
when in satisfying we suffer for our sins, we are made 
conformable to Jesus Christ, who satisfied for our 
sins (Rom. v, 10; 1 John iu, 2ff.), from whom all ow 
sufficiency is (II Cor. iii, 5), and thereby we have also 
a most certain pledge, that, if we suffer with Him, 
we shall likewise be glorified with Him (cf. Rom. viii, 
17). Nor indeed is this satisfaction, which we have 
paid for our sins, in such a way ours as not to be 
through Jesus Christ ; for we who of ourselves as of 
ourselves can do nothing, when He co-operates, who 
strengthens us, can do all things (cf. Phil. iv, 13 ).” 
The longing felt by the early Christians for 
martyrdom was a result of this natural desire of the 
members to be associated with the Head in making 
satisfaction by the surrender of all that life holds 
dear for the sake of complete purification from all 
sins and faults. Bearing in mind that one of the great 
privileges of baptism was the complete remission of all 
punishment due to sin, they considered that the 
greatest commendation of martyrdom was to call ita 
second baptism. What more convincing sign could 
be offered that one preferred God to all creatures? 
In whatever way the soul had “grieved” the Holy 
Spirit since its first baptism, it could compensate 
amply—in so far as man can —by this supreme act 
of love. “If God would grant me’’, writes Origen, 
“that I might be washed with my own blood, that I 
might receive a second baptism by accepting death for 


1 Conc. Trid., loc. cit. 
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Christ, I should leave this world confident, that, when 
ihe prince of this world would meet my soul on its 
way forth, he would find nothing in me, but would 
be helpless before ‘one who had shed his blood, nor 
would he dare to accuse one whose soul had been 
washed with his own blood, purified by his own death, 
and cleansed by his own life-stream.’! And thus 
wites Tertullian: “For, strictly speaking, there 
amot any longer be reckoned ought against the 
martyrs, by whom in the baptism (of blood) life 
itself is laid down. Thus, ‘love covers the multitude 
ofsins’ ; and loving God, to wit with all its strength 
by which in the endurance of martyrdom it main- 
tains the fight), with all its life (which it lays down for 
God), it makes of a man a martyr.”? Martyrdom 
was the great act of satisfaction, and to judge from 
many writings, it might be the only one ; but it is 
clear that the principle could hardly be thus res- 
tricted. In what follows in the next paragraphs we 
shall see instances quoted where this satisfactory 
power was allowed not only to martyrs but also to 
others according to the degree ofheroism in their virtue. 

For the sake of clearness, it might be well to 
emunciate here three principles which sum up the 
doctrine of satisfaction as we have so far explained it : 
(i) Certain sufferings, whether or not you call them 
punishments, are normally due to the sinner who sins 
after baptism. (a) But since the object of these 
sufferings is to restore the balance which has been up- 
set by the will which should from the first have loved 
God, there is another and better means by which its 
ingratitude can be compensated for, i.e. by the free 
giving to God of one’s life, or other pains and trials, 
a an act of loving satisfaction. The satisfier, realiz- 
ing that he has wrongly indulged his will, now 
voluntarily denies it, not for the sake of denying it, 


a 


' Origenes, In Librum Iudicum Nom, vii, 2. 
"Tertullian, Scorpiace, vi. Translation of Ante-Nicene library, p. 393. 
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but that it may be fit to be united with God. He now 
gives selfless love, where before he gave indifferen; 
selfishness. (222) The value of this love and satis. 
faction is measured by the degree of our union with 
Christ. One with Him in our whole Christian 
destiny, our lives, together with their trials and 
sufferings, become one with His life and passion, 
provided only, and in so far as, we live through His 
grace. ‘Thus our merits become His merits, and our 
reward His reward. 

From all this it will be seen how full of meaning 
to Catholics should be those words with which we end 
all our prayers: “through Jesus Christ, our Lord”, 
If we glory, we glory in the cross of Christ. 

It should not now be difficult to pass on to the 
doctrine of satisfaction for others, and thence to in- 
dulgences. We cannot say we have explained the 
Mystical Body as long as we merely continue to stress 
our close union with Christ. No doubt, correctly 
understood, that would imply everything. But we 
must expand it by the article of our faith which 
naturally follows from it, i.e. the communion of saints. 
The communion of saints does not mean all it should 
mean to the non-Catholic, because, although he 
recognizes the close relation of each individual to 
Christ, he fails to recognize the close relation of 
Christ’s members to each other. Let it be noted 
that we are speaking chiefly of the supernatural order. 
For it is true that the humanitarian philosophy which 
is the order of the day—in theory, if not always in 
practice—and it is for many the central doctrine of 
Christianity—fully realizes the duty of loving and 
helping one another. But such help and love barely 
extends beyond the natural order. We should give 
alms, we should be kind, we should look after those in 
trouble. But the supernatural ideas of merit, ot 
satisfaction of one person for another, are entirely 
foreign to such a philosophy. They even find it 
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dificult to understand the merit and satisfaction of 
Christ for us. Those, however, who admit it in 
Christ consider it to be so unique in Him that no 
thers can be joined with Him to share His satisfaction. 
His joys may be shared, but not His pains. He was 
hurt for love of us, but we may not be hurt for love of 
Him. Such people find it impossible to conceive that 
the God who made us so indispensable to one an- 
other in the natural order should have acted similarly 
in an order purely supernatural. Others prefer to 
insist on Christ’s unique dignity ; as though to allow 
children to help one another detracts from the dignity 
of their father. 

The Catholic view of the communion of saints 
includes the belief that God thought it good that all 
Christians should be like Christ, not only in their lives 
among men, but also in the value of their lives before 
God; not, of course, that they were to become in- 
dependent Christs, but members of the one. He 
thought it good that we should contribute our mite— 
amite which He has already merited for us—to help 
Him to save the world and restore it to Him ; not 
indeed as though we were necessary to Him, but that 
such selfless union with His supremely selfless redemp- 
tion is the only means of perfecting our likeness to 
Him. So it comes about that the holier the saint is, the 
closer is his bond with Christ. The closer the bond, 
the nearer the likeness. The greater the likeness, 
the more intense the suffering. The deeper the 
suffering, the greater the glory. This is one of the 
matters in which the early Christian attitude is foreign 
to most modern non-Catholic Christianity. Note the 
tason for the joy of Christ, when He receives the 
martyrs into the Kingdom: ‘‘With good courage, 
then, he goes to the Lord, his friend, for whom he 
vuntarily gave his body, and, as his judges hoped, 
ts soul, hearing from our Saviour the words of 
petry, ‘Dear Brother’, by reason of the similarity of 
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his life.”’* This is something from the martyrs which 
has been most vividly retained by the Christian 
mystics ; for they have realized how great a privilege 
it is to “imitate Christ” by joining with Him in His 
pains. But among many, so great has been the 
reversion to individualism consequent upon the 
Reformation that this virile Christianity has become 
emasculated to the idea that we are only to become 
like Christ in the benefits He won for us. To bea 
“‘Christ’’-ian means to gve as well as to receive, 
And since Christ’s life is not fully understood by 
saying it was the supreme example of a sacrifice of 
obedience to the Father, unless we also understand it 
as a life of supreme devotion and surrender for our 
sakes ; so likewise the life of a member of Christ 
cannot be understood as merely a life which imitates 
Christ’s obedience to the Father, unless it is realized 
that it also implies our imitating in some measure 
His sacrificial suffering for others. Similarly, just 
as the love for others which characterized Christ's 
life was something much higher and more super- 
‘natural than a mere benevolence towards men in 
trouble concerning the affairs of this life, so must the 
life and devotion of the Christian be more con- 
cerned with the souls of others than with their bodies. 
Until our modern cowardice before pain has given 
way to a more cheerful embracing of the cross, both in 
theory and in practice, we have not regained the spirit 
of Christianity. We should be “always bearing about 
in our body the mortification of Jesus, that the life 
also of Jesus may be made manifest in our mortal 
flesh’’.2 St. Paul tells us why we were called to this 
crusade. Did he not “rejoice in my sufferings for 
you, and fill up those things that are wanting of the 
sufferings of Christ in my flesh, for his body which 
the Church” ?? What greater honour could God 
—TGement of Alexandria, Stromata, iv, 4, 14, Ante-Nicene translation, 


p- 146. 
3 II Cor. iv, 10. * Col. i, 24. 
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bestow ON uS poor sinners than to help towards the 
purifying of His Church? Is Christ lessened because 
r members are honoured? Are the humiliations 
of the Head unworthy of the members? Is one 
member to despise another’s suffering, and not to 
rejoice with his glory? “And if one member suffer 
anything, all the members suffer with it ; or, if one 
member glory, all the members rejoice with it.’’! 
If one member has not sinned, let him remember 
that others have, and Christ gave the example of the 
just one suffering with and for the sinner. On the 
other hand he who has sinned need not feel too loaded 
down with the weight of his sins, since, once he has 
tumed back into Christ’s Mystical Body, he may re- 
joice in his fellow-members and enjoy the benefits 
of their merits. The Christian saint knows no joy 
at the thought of the many below him as he gazes 
down from his pinnacle of glory. ‘There will be no 
sich pinnacles in heaven. It was not to lift himself 
up that Christ lived and suffered, but to raise us to 
Him. His glory is reflected in us. So likewise, the 
greater glory of the saints will serve to raise their 
weaker brethren nearer to them and Christ. We take 
up our daily cross not only for ourselves, but also for 
our brethren, and the joy of the Church will bear 
arelation to its cross: “But if you partake of the 
uflerings of Christ, rejoice that when his glory shall 
berevealed, you may also be glad with exceeding joy.’’? 
Dr. Smith has recently given us a book on Mary’s 
part in the Redemption, which has helped some of us 
to realize how intimately Mary is connected with this 
doctrine of the communion of the saints with the 
uffering Christ. In order to redeem the world, so 
much suffering was not necessary, neither on the part 
ofChrist nor of His saints —if God had chosen the way 
ofstrict justice. But God saw in His providence that 
tdemption in any other way~—-while it might satisfy 
41 Cor, xii, 26. — $I Pet. iv, 13. 
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the claims of justice —would not humble man anq 
teach him the way back to God. For man to realize 
his own sin and folly, and his calling in the community 
of saints, no way could have been chosen better than 
the way of the cross. He called along this way with 
Him before all others His own Mother. He called the 
martyrs, the confessors and the virgins ; He called al] 
his just ones. “‘A virgin,” wrote St. Ambrose, “isa gift 
to God, her father’s present, a priestess of purity ; she 
is her mother’s sacrifice offered to God, by whose obla- 
tion, daily renewed, the divine majesty is appeased.”! 

All this is equivalent to saying that the saints and 
martyrs and just ones can merit and satisfy for others, 
And just as God will remit all punishment due to 
those who have sinned before baptism, so He will often 
in His Providence see fit to remit that special punish- 
ment incurred by those who grieve the Holy Spirit 
after baptism--always, of course, provided that such 
remission will not be harmful to their spiritual pro- 
gress—for the sake of the great love shown by Christ 
in those of His members who conform their lives to His. 

Once this doctrine has been grasped it is not 
difficult to pass on to that of indulgences. If the 
whole of the saint’s life is so united to Christ that his 
love and sufferings merit with and through Christ's 
merits, clearly immense blessings will accrue to His 
Church for the sake of those merits. The more their 
lives were innocent, the less their acts of satisfaction 
would be required for their own benefit. But in the 
Mystical Body they would not be wasted, but, in 
accordance with God’s providence, would be applied 
for the benefit of others. There is nothing immoral 
in this—as some have suggested—since such merits 
will only benefit those who are in such dispositions as 
to be deserving of mercy. The question now arises. 



































Do we know anything about how God applies these 





1St. Ambrose, De Virginibus, I, 7. Cf. Kirsch, The Communion of 
Saints in the Ancient Church, pp. 186 tf., from which this quotation is taken. 
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nefits? Well, if we consider the practice of the 
ealy Church, we find that there was a custom in the 
ast centuries for martyrs, in virtue of their sufferings 
trthe Church, to obtain from the bishops a remission 
§ her in whole or in part of the ecclesiastical penance 
yhich would otherwise have been demanded of 
gestates. Further, just as the ecclesiastical penance 
wuld have had a value before God, likewise the 
remission of it will have a similar validity, and both 
me and the other would imply an indulgence from 
uch suffering as would otherwise have been exacted 
in Purgatory. Allied to this, there has long been in 
the Church a belief that individuals could offer up 
their sufferings privately before God for the sake, not 
aly of themselves, but also for special souls which had 
kt this world and were suffering in Purgatory. We 
have a very touching example of a martyr in prison 
weping and praying for a soul in Purgatory in the 
Acts of St. Perpetua, who was put to death in the 
third century. She had a vision of her brother in 
Pugatory: “And I woke up and knew that my 
bother was in torment. But I was confident that 
my prayer would relieve his torment, and I prayed 
or him every day until we moved across to the camp 
prison. For we were to fight with the beasts at a show 
inthe camp. It was then the birthday of Geta 
(aesar, and I prayed for him day and night, groaning 
ad weeping, that he might be given to me. But on 
the day on which we were kept in the stocks, I saw 
this vision: I beheld that the place which I had 
en (before) to be dark, was (now) light: and 
Dinocrates was happy, clean of body and well clothed. 
Where there had been a wound, I (now) saw a scar : 
... Then I understood that he had been removed 
tom his sufferings.” 

But not all the sufferings of all the saints have been 
aplicitly offered up for particular souls. Moreover, 


Passio Ss. Martyrum Perpetuae et Felicitatis, cp. 2 (P.L. 3). 
Vol. xvi. 
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it may happen that for lack of dispositions or othe 
reasons in God’s providence, acts of satisfaction have 
not always benefited those for whom they were offered, 
But no act of love which cost an effort to His holy 
ones is ever left unrewarded by God. And on the 
same principle, no act of satisfaction will fail io 
lighten the pains of the Church suffering as well as to 
gain graces and merits both for him who suffers and 
for his fellow-members. So it is that there remains q 
sort of surplus of sacrifice or suffering which has been 
offered up by members for the sake of the whole Body, 
and which can and will be applied by God’s good 
providence. But will God’s providence always act 
independently of the earthly authorities of Hi 
Church ? Or is it not rather in accordance with the 
way in which God has chosen to act on earth to grant 
that Pope and Bishops may either by the exercise of 
jurisdiction or impetration obtain from God that this 
overflow, as it were, of merits is applied to particular 
cases for the benefit of that section of the Church 
which they rule. God has chosen to leave the exter- 
nal government of His Church to men. And, justas 
in the early Church, the rulers of the Church deemed | 
it necessary at times to impose severe public penances, 
even for life, on those who had been guilty of certain 
grave offences, so it is in accordance with the exercise 
of the same hierarchical power, at other times, to 
remit such public penances and obtain from God that 
He will, for the benefit of the Church, accept the 
sufferings of His saints and martyrs to lessen the 
burden of the particular sinner of today. Of cours, 
this can only apply where it is not to the spiritual los 
of the sinner ; for, if the sinner is in need of trials m 
order to purify himself from dangerous attachments, 
indulgences will.not prevent God’s providence from 
applying such salutary trials according to the extett 
of their needs. But there are many other occasion 
where the burden of punishment might be a hindrance 
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rather than a help, and in such cases it is most fitting 
that God should have destined that the merits of one 
night atone for the sufferings of another. In the 
use of the souls in Purgatory, it is especially fitting 
4ameans to encourage in the faithful on earth the 
aercise of that love of one another which is the 
gcond of the great commandments. 

In practice, such indulgences, or remissions of 
mporal punishment on account of meritorious acts 
ofsatisfaction offered to God by His saints, are only 
ganted for prayers or good works which the Pope or 
fishop wishes in an especial manner to promote in 
the Church ; and, on account of the danger of 
imony, it is many years since indulgences have been 
attached to alms giving. 

It will be useful to the reader if we summarize 
in two formulated principles the immediate theo- 
gical basis to this doctrine. (7) The Pope and 
Bishops have the right to govern, and can promote 
wrtain prayers or good works by attaching certain 
girtual blessings to them. (i) God is willing to 
alow Christians to imitate Christ by letting Christ 
ufler in their own bodies and souls for the sake of 
winning a title from God that such spiritual blessings 
should be conferred. ‘This is the Christian privilege 
—to suffer—not alone, but with Christ —not to no 
purpose, but to help others. Mary was called upon 
tosuffer as no other woman had been called upon to 
sufler—because she was the most privileged member 
of Christ’s Body after the Head. 

One or two small points might here be referred to. 
We have implied that according to Catholic doctrine, 
indulgences can be applied either to ourselves or to 
the souls in Purgatory. It has sometimes been sug- 
gested that the habit of always seeking for indulgences 
lor oneself is a selfish one, and seems opposed to the 
wual spirit of sacrifice. The answer is that not 
weryone feels morally able—especially if he is in the 
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S/ 
bonds of sin—suddenly to transform his life into a life § on of a 
of sacrifice, and it is very christian to wish to lighter will 
his lot. But we might also answer that it is not a part rr com 
of the doctrine that the Catholic must always or eve - Ja 
avail himself of such remission of purificatory suffer. r we 
ing. So far is the Church from canonizing any exce. a no 
sive striving to escape pains which we have incurred God use 
through our own ingratitude, that she strongly ap. tributes 
proves what is called the Heroic Act, whereby one knows | 
renounces all personal benefit whatever either from vod of 
indulgences or satisfactions in this life. We cannot The 
say for certain that God will accept such an act, but 9 pectic 
if He does, a person making such an act would be nen 
unable to receive any personal benefit whatever from God as 
indulgences, as far as the remission of punishment is J jshid 
concerned, and would consequently suffer much § jrows 
longer in Purgatory than if he had not made the act. § jive g 
On the other hand, his merits and grace and nearnes § not 
to God in Heaven would increase on account of the sequer 
love of God implied in the Heroic Act. and p 
But all Catholics will feel pleased and privileged § ,,, r 
to gain indulgences and make acts of satisfaction for J frese 
the souls in Purgatory. We cannot say the exact § jac. 
degree to which our indulgences will benefit them, iin 
unless, of course, we gain a plenary or full indulgence— § 1 4 
a matter not so easy, according to the theologians, & § pert 
most of the faithful imagine ! or ws 
No extra merit as such is gained through an in- | y, 4, 
dulgence ; and therefore it does not follow that J. I, 
indulgences will lead to an increase of grace and § ji ; 
godliness. Naturally, it is most probable that we gain hn 
some merit and increase of grace through the prayer § have 
we offer in order to gain the indulgence, as also Bod 
through the act of brotherly love which impels us 0 J ye ; 
attempt to help our brother or sister in need. men 
Non-Catholics sometimes find it strange that God 4, 
should allow either private individuals or the § jim 








officials of the Church to have any say in the applica- 
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‘ion of acts of satisfaction to individual souls. They 
ae willing, perhaps, to admit the reasonableness of 
the common life of members in the Mystical Body 
as explained in this article ; but they think it more 
satural and more fitting that we on this earth should 
have no definite control with regard to exactly how 
God uses our good merits —that is to say, how He dis- 
tributes the fruits of them to others. Surely God 
knows better than we do the way to use us for the 
sood of His Church. 

The latter point is undoubtedly true. But the 
objection would seem to be based upon a misunder- 
sanding of God’s ways of dealing with mankind. 
God asks us to pray for one another. He does not 
frbid us to pray for particular individuals. He 
knows that if we always pray in general, and never 
have any particular objects, we shall soon tire of its 
monotony. At least, this is true of most of us. Con- 
sequently, He desires us to pray for particular things 
and particular persons. Naturally, He will not grant 
our prayers except when, in His providence, He 
foresees that what we pray for isa real good. In other 
cases, Our prayer will be answered in a way which 
commends itself better to His eternal wisdom. Is it 
not the same in the manner of the application of 
merits and acts of satisfaction? God does not wait 
or us to ask before He pours forth His blessings ; but 
He does encourage our making particular applications, 
a long as to do so helps our devotion and spiritual 
life, and draws us closer to Him and the other mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body. God knows that we cannot 
have a concrete love for all members of the Mystical 
Body—at least, not while we are on this earth. But 
we can and should have a lively interest in all those 
members who enter in a greater or lesser degree into 
our lives. ‘This, we say, is the reason why at all 
times, from the earliest centuries, the Catholic has 
instinctively felt that his heavenly Father is pleased 
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to listen to our private desires when He does good to 
others on account of the merits of Christ in us. 


It might be objected, if punishment is inflicted 
in order to purify the soul, it must be undergone by 
him who needs it. If this is so, then the system of 
satisfaction and indulgences would do more harm 
than good. This objection would be decisive against 
indulgences, if there were no mystical union between 
all the members of Christ’s Body. If each soul dealt 
directly and alone with God, as is the traditional 
Protestant view, then that soul alone could put itself 
right before God. The individual pride of individual 
man makes it hard for him to realize that God might 
have had good reasons for joining the destinies of 
each one of us so closely that the sacrifice of one can 
help to purify the souls of others. 


We all know how much harm can be done by 


means merely of external suggestion by man to man. 
It is a consolation to know that our power for good is 
more profound. Not only can we help by our direct 
teaching and example, but, through God, we can 
exert spiritual power on the very innermost hearts 
of those whom we draw to God through our prayers, 
our trials and our sacrifices. How this exactly hap- 
pens, God has not revealed to us. But we know that 
nothing stained can enter Heaven, and that our 
merits and the merits of the saints can enable a soul 
to be sufficiently purified to enter Heaven without 
suffering. 

Finally we must make reference to a common 
error of non-Catholics. When explaining thes 
truths to Protestants, we must take care to point out 
that there has never been a question of the remission 
of sin (except through the sacrament of penance), 
but only of suffering. It is true, in the Middle Ages, 
a “pardon from sin” may sometimes have been 
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given ; but that did not mean automatic remission 
if sins, but simply the permission to confess one’s 
js and have them absolved by a priest. Not all 
gon-Catholics realize that in the case of certain sins 
the ordinary confessor is not allowed to give im- 
mediate absolution. 

Whatever other difficulties remain—and they are 
not few—are probably reducible to difficulties about 
the doctrine of Purgatory —actually one of the easiest 
ofthe Church’s doctrines to defend. But there is no 
ime to enter into those here. Suffice to it say, with 
regard to this, as also with regard to the other dogmas 
we have touched upon, what God gains by them all is 
agradual purification of the whole Christian Body by 
acrificial and therefore unselfish love. It is all part 
of His work in moulding the whole Mystical Body 
to the form of Christ. 

H. F. Davis. 





THE APPROACH TO CATHOLIC ACTION 


a. schemes for organizing Catholic Action which 
have been introduced into various dioceses have 
had the effect of giving a great impetus to the lay 
apostolate in this country, and are causing many to 
ask, with more insistence than ever, what Catholic 
Action really is. In spite of the number of articles 
written to explain it (it is sometimes suggested that it 
has been over-explained) it can hardly be said that 
the majority of the faithful have very clear ideas on the 
subject. Perhaps it is because the attempts to explain 
it are not always sufficiently based on the real sources 
of our information on Catholic Action —the instruc- 
tions of the Holy See and the traditional teaching of 
the Church on the lay apostolate. We hear too often 
a description of some particular Catholic activity as 
being urgently needed at the moment to help the 
Church in this country, and, as views are naturally 
divergent on such a question of practical politics, 
it is not at all surprising that there seems to be dis- 
agreement about the fundamental nature of Catholic 
Action. The desire to draw more attention to the 
unchangeable dogmatic foundations for it is the 
excuse for writing this article. 

A definition of Catholic Action was given by 
Pope Pius XI in his very first encyclical. He 
declared it to be “the participation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy’, and he later added 
that this definition was given “not without divine 
inspiration”. Much can be learned about the 
essence of Catholic Action by simply taking the 
definition and analysing it, as Pére Lelotte, S.J., has 
shown in his little book, Pour Réaliser l’ Action Catholique. 
To do this with any degree of thoroughness will take 
one far into the fields of dogmatic theology and canon 
law. 

Nevertheless the definition, even when carefully 

304 
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analysed, needs a commentary, if the nature of 
Catholic Action is to be properly grasped. Nothing 
gems better suited to fulfil this purpose than the 
ries of papal encyclicals which have appeared in the 
course of the last half-century. A careful reading of 
these would do far more than any article on Catholic 
Action to show what kind of apostolate is most needed 
inthe world today. ‘They cover the whole range of 
present-day problems and if read in their chronological 
order they will throw not a little light on the genesis 
of modern official Catholic Action, with its emphasis 
on organization, co-ordination and social work. That 
is, however, a more formidable task than most lay- 
men would care to undertake. 

The share of Pius XI in promoting Catholic 
Action was so considerable as to earn for him, 
deservedly indeed, the title of “Pope of Catholic 
Action” ; but it would be a mistake, and an injustice 
to his predecessors, to regard it as entirely his own 
creation. In laying down rules and principles to 
govern it, in making more precise what was previously 
vague, he did but follow in the footsteps of Pius X 
and Leo XIII. Though Catholic Action as a tech- 
nical term is new, the same line of policy with regard 
toit can be traced back to the days of Pius IX. 

Equally false is it to imagine that the recent rapid 
growth of the lay apostolate is due only to the Holy 
See. It has come about in large measure through the 
eflorts of zealous laymen who have been struggling 
in different countries to do more work for the King- 
dom of Christ. As fast as the Church has been excluded 
fom public affairs, men of the stamp of Ozanam have 
come forward to proclaim her teaching in spheres 
where the voice of the priest could not be heard ; to 
do it with more success they have banded themselves 
into groups. But there have been false starts and 
many instances of misguided zeal. When the 
Catholics of Italy, for example, outraged by the con- 
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fiscation of the Papal States, wanted to plunge into a 
political battle to recover them for the Holy See, the 
warning came from the Vatican: “Non expedit”, 
Some refused submission and were excommunicated ; 
but that period has now passed ; the Roman Question 
was settled, and Pius XI could then encourage 
Italians, as he encouraged the members of other 
nations, to interest themselves in true politics. That 
is to say he wished them to have due regard for the 
common weal, and, remembering their duty as citi- 
zens, to be prepared to undertake their share of 
responsibility for the right government of society. 
They were to train themselves for this in the schools of 
Catholic Action whose purpose it is to form their 
consciences on Christian principles.! 

It is largely through the long experience which the 
Popes have had in directing this world-wide lay 
activity that they have been able to draw up rules and 
principles to govern it and to guide it into the right 
channels. Particularly in Italy, where the relations 
between Church and State were for so long a thorny 
problem, and where the Sovereign Pontiff was always 





1 As I have not an official English or Latin version I give in French, 
with an English rendering, the following words of the late Pope toa 
group of Italian Catholic men on 30 October, 1926, as they are reported 
by the Bonne Presse in Documentation Catholique. 

“L’Action Catholique, tout en ne faisant pas de politique de parti, 
veut préparer a faire de la bonne politique, de la grande politique, elle 
veut préparer politiquement les consciences des citoyens et les former, 
méme en cela, chrétiennement et catholiquement. A mesure que cette 
formation a lieu on prépare parallélement dans le sens chrétien et catho- 
lique, les grandes choses ; et dans ce sens, par conséquent, non seulement 
l’Action Catholique n’empéche pas les particuliers de faire de la bonne 
politique mais encore elle leur en fait un devoir précis, elle les oblige a 
intervenir dans les affaires politiques avec une conscience plus éclairée et 
plus réfléchie.”’ 

“Whilst not engaging in party politics Catholic Action aims at preparing 
men for politics in the good and large sense. It aims at preparing the 
consciences of citizens for the part they have to play in politics and to 
form them in this matter as in all others on Christian and Catholic lines. 
In proportion as this formation takes place preparation is made on Catholic 
lines and according to Christian principles for great achievements. In this 
sense not merely does Catholic Action not prevent individuals from 
participating in true politics, but it even makes of it a precise duty: it 
obliges them to enter the political field with a conscience better enlightened 
and developed.” 


——————————— llr 
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dose at hand, has the development of Catholic Action 
been carefully supervised by the Holy See. It is the 
Italian Azione Cattolica which has given its name to the 
universal lay apostolate ; and many of the instructions 
given for Italian Catholic Action in such encyclicals 
a3 Il Fermo Proposito have become valid for the whole 
world. Nevertheless, one must use extreme caution 
before applying to universal Catholic Action what has 
been written for a particular country. 

After the encyclicals the most important sources of 
information on the nature of Catholic Action are 
the various explicit references to it in the apostolic 
letters and allocutions of Pope Pius XI. Again 
and again he came back to this subject so dear to 
his heart, and it is a pity there is not in English, as 
there is in several other languages, a collection of all 
the passages in which he spoke of it. Of the 
apostolic letters which deal directly with the matter, the 
four most important ones have been published by the 
¢.T.S. in a little pamphlet with the title The Pope 
and Catholic Action. 

It must be confessed that the reading of these 
letters still leaves one with the impression that there 
isan air of vagueness about it all, but in connection 
with this criticism I would like to recall what the 
Holy Father himself said in an allocution on December 
20, 1926 : 

“Those who ask us for clearer and more precise 
rules ought not to forget that in questions which 
concern daily life and practical conduct it is not 
always possible to give absolute and definite rules of 
universal application.” Catholic Action is con- 
cemed with practical ways and means of spreading 
the Faith by speaking, writing and giving example ; 
now men speak and write and act in a thousand 
different ways according to national temperament, 
to local custom, to education and to other such in- 
fluences, and it is as impossible to descend to detail 
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when making universal laws for the lay apostolate 
as it is when giving fasting regulations to suit every 
nation and clime. The Sovereign Pontiff ip. 
sisted more than once that each country must work 
out its own salvation with regard to the details of 
organization, and he expressly stated that it was 
not necessary to copy the Italian model in all its 
features. 

Another point of importance in the teaching of 
the Holy Father is the distinction he made between 
“Official”? Catholic Action and Catholic Action in the 
wide sense. It is essential to bear this in mind when 
reading his letters or allocutions ; sometimes he 
refers rather to one, sometimes to the other, but often, 
it is true, to both at the same time, for the meanings 
to some extent overlap. Catholic Action in the wide 
sense is any and every form of the lay apostolate, and 
it is in this sense chiefly that it is as old as the Church. 
“Official”? Catholic Action is this lay activity co-ordi- 
nated and organized in a way which places it entirely 
under the control and at the disposal of the hierarchy. 
It must be naturally a form of organization which fits 
in with the hierarchical structure of the Church ; it 
should also be specially adapted to meet the needs 
of times and circumstances. Today it must include 
all Catholics of whatever age or sex; it must not 
annihilate existing groups which are doing good work 
for the Church ; it must co-ordinate these and bring 
all forms of the lay apostolate much more under the 
supervision of the ordinaries. Nil sine episcopo is one of 
its fundamental maxims. 

Because modern official Catholic Action is only 
slowly coming into existence it is not easy as yet to 
see how it fits into the system of government in the 
Church as we find this in the Code of Canon Law. 
The latter was promulgated before Catholic Action 
became a technical term, and when one consults 
the section about lay people to see what mention is 
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made of organized apostolic work one finds only brief 
rules with regard to Third Orders, Confraternities and 
Pious Unions. It is obvious that Catholic Action 
cannot be grouped under any of these headings. 

The most helpful approach to the study of 
Catholic Action seems to be that which begins from 
the dogmatic side. Just as a pagan jurist would get 
avery inadequate idea of the Church by merely 
studying her laws, so a Catholic will have a wrong 
conception of the nature of Catholic Action if he looks 
upon it as a matter of organization and discipline 
exclusively. Catholic Action has its roots in the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, and it is only 
by coming to understand his share in the priesthood of 
Christ that a layman can appreciate his position in the 
lay apostolate. It is not without reason that Pius XI 
so often stressed the connection between the two 
ideas. 

“IT am come that they may have life.” Such was 
the mission of the Son of God in the world. He 
became incarnate, reflecting in creation His eternal 
generation by the Father, that we might be given a 
share in His own divine life and thus manifest in a 
sublime supernatural way the glory of God. Christ 
Our Lord is the One Mediator in this work of uniting 
God and man, but.it was His will that men should co- 
operate in the task. He gathered disciples; He 
organized them into a society whose purpose it was to 
go on dispensing the eternal life of grace after He had 
ascended into heaven: “‘As the Father hath sent Me 
s0 I also send you.” ‘To this Church, which is one 
with Him in a unity that it is beyond the power of 
human language to explain, He has given powers to 
rule, to teach and to sanctify, whereby it continues to 
exercise His own triple office of king, prophet and 
priest. ‘‘All power is given to Me in heaven and in 
earth. Going therefore teach ye all nations : baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
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and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
Every single member of Christ’s Body is a co. 
operator in the work of the Church, but the powers 
which He conferred for the continuance of His mission 
are held in various degrees by the different members, 
There are two hierarchies in the Church, one of 
orders and one of jurisdiction, running more or less 
but not quite parallel. It is to the bishops, the 
legitimate successors of the apostles, that is entrusted 
the power to rule the faithful, to teach with authority, 
and in whom the plenitude of priestly power resides. 
Priests and deacons have also by divine right special 
powers of sanctifying not possessed by the layman. 
That is not to say, however, that the layman is ex- 
cluded entirely from a share in the three principal 
functions of the Church. He, too, must help to 
sanctify the world, to instruct others in the Faith and 
to bring all into the one fold under the one Shepherd. 
To enable him to fulfil this duty he too has powers 
which derive from his share in the priesthood of his 
divine Master. By the sacrament of Baptism is con- 
ferred upon him the power to receive other sacraments, 
to benefit by indulgences, to enjoy the fruits of Holy 
Mass as a member of the Mystical Body, even to offer 
the Holy Sacrifice in union with the priest —an act of 
which an unbaptized pagan is utterly incapable. 
But the powers conferred by Baptism are called by 
theologians passive, because they enable the recipient 
to sanctify his own soul rather than those of others. 
The power given to a layman to help the Church by 
working for others is conferred principally by the 
sacrament of Confirmation. It is not indeed a power 
of the same nature as that of Holy Orders, but it 
would not be wrong to call it an analogous power, 1. 
it is like it in some respects, different in others. It's 
1 It is not easy to see how the layman can help the Church to rule, but 


it is common teaching that Catholic Action involves a share in the Pastoral 
Office of the Church. 
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like it in that it is a supernatural power : in that it 
cannot be lost : that it can only be lawfully exercised 
in obedience to ecclesiastical superiors : most of all 
in that it is a share in the priesthood of Christ. But 
there is the world of difference between the powers 
conferred over Christ’s Mystical Body and over His 
Physical Body —the power to forgive sins and to con- 
scrate—which are received with Holy Orders and 
those possessed by a layman. 

It is well to keep in mind especially what is taught 
by theologians concerning the Character given by the 
three sacraments of Baptism, Orders and Confirma- 
tion. St. Thomas teaches that the sacraments have 
been instituted for a double purpose —as a remedy for 
sn and to enable one to fulfil some special office in 
the service of God : ad remedium contra peccata, et ad 
perficiendum animam in his quae pertinent ad cultum Det 
secundum ritum christianae vitae.t It is for the first end 
that they infuse sanctifying grace ; it is for the second 
that they confer a Character. It is the latter which is 
a share in Christ’s priesthood: a spiritual power 
which cannot be lost. 

In the case of Confirmation it seems too narrow 
a view to regard this power as mere strength: the 
sacrament is given not merely “ad robur’’, but also to 
make the recipient a soldier of Christ ; he is raised to a 
new rank in the Church with new rights and duties. 

Here are some opinions of theologians on the 
matter : 

Suarez : Dicendum est characterem confirmationis 
dari tamquam signum militare ; nam in sacramento 
confirmationis constituitur homo velut Christi miles 
ex officio destinatus ad profitendam publice Christi 
fidem et pugnandum pro aliis.? 


sae O35 a. 1. 

*“The Character of Confirmation must be said to be conferred as a 
sort of military sign; for in the Sacrament of Confirmation a person is 
constituted as it were a soldier of Christ, destined officially to profess the 
Faith of Christ publicly and to fight for others.” Disp. in 3 am. p. Summae, 
q. 63., a. 4. 
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Scheeben: Durch ihn (den Firmungscharakter) 
wird der Getaufte, welcher bereits alle Rechte und 
Pflichten eines Biirgers des irdischen Gottesreiches 
besitzt, unter die eigentlichen Streiter Christi auf 
genommen und zum amtlichen und standesgemiassen 
Vorkampfer des Glaubens eingeweiht.! 

Hurter : Si vero quis ulterius urgeret, hunc ritum 
esse inutilem: vel enim adhibetur ad conferendam 
gratiam vel ad conferendum robur : sed ad gratiam 
conferendam institutus est Baptismus, ad roborandum 
data est eucharistia: respondemus ... 2. Bap. 
tismo enim reddimur filii; eucharistia nutrimur 
cibo . . . confirmatione vero constituimur milites 
et roboramur ad militiam spiritualem.? 

It is one of the sad results of the Reformation that 
the extent of the layman’s share in the priesthood of 
Christ has been somewhat lost sight of by Catholics in 
the fight to maintain the Church’s teaching on the 
power of Orders. We have made our position 
abundantly clear on that point, and now it must be 
the policy of every loyal Catholic to do all that he can 
to foster the union between clergy and laity. The 
first step towards this is to help laymen to under- 
stand the deep significance of their privileges and 
duties as members of Christ’s Body and sharers in the 
universal priesthood. It might be that this would 
cause them to use their initiative a little more in the 
apostolate and not wait to be spoon-fed in the matter 
by the clergy. No amount of elaborate planning to 
co-ordinate our societies will achieve its purpose un- 

1 “*By the Character of Confirmation the tan ie has been baptized, 
who already possesses all the rights and duties of a citizen of the Kingdom 
of God upon earth, is received amongst the soldiers of Christ in the strict 
sense and consecrated to the ranks of the official defenders of the Faith.” 
Handbuch dey kath. Dogmatik. Freiburg, 1903. IV, 548. 

2 “Tf anyone should urge further that this rite is useless, on the grounds 
that it is meant either to confer grace or to give strength, but Baptism has 
been instituted to confer grace and the Eucharist has been given to 
strengthen, we reply: . . . secondly, by Baptism we are made sons, 
by the Eucharist we are nourished with food; . . . but by Confirmation 


we are constituted soldiers and strengthened for spiritual military service." 
Comp. Theol. Dogm. Thesis, CCXVIII (de Conf.). 
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jas the laymen themselves come forward with energy 
and zeal to offer their services. 

It is upon this dogmatic foundation that Catholic 
Action is being built. Catholic Action is not merely 
he exercise of the power given at Confirmation. It 
ssomething over and above. It is a share in the 
lierarchical apostolate, i.e. the one which belongs by 
right to the bishops and priests of the Church. In 
what sense can the work entrusted to the hierarchy be 
shared by laymen? ‘The power of orders cannot be 
shared in any sense except that described above: 
jurisdiction cannot be exercised by a layman ;* but 
the power to teach as a public apostle can be dele- 
gated to them, for teaching is in itself an act neither of 
juisdiction nor of orders, and it is this which is 
principally meant by a share in the hierarchical 
apostolate. Laymen are to go out armed with a 
mandate from the bishop to spread Catholic teaching. 
They are to organize themselves and place them- 
slves at the disposal of the hierarchy to be sure of 
dong it in the way the Church wants. Suarez says 
that a layman has the right to teach Catholic doctrine 
publicly as a representative of the Church in so far 
as this is allowed him by his ecclesiastical superiors ; 
not with the sort of right whereby a person can use his 
own house.2 St. Thomas says that in case of neces- 
sity, when the Faith is in danger, it is not only the 
right, but the duty of the layman to teach it.2 How 
far this condition is fulfilled today can be gathered 
fom the urgent appeal of the late Holy Father to all 
laymen to become apostles. 

We are living in the days of a great development 
inthe lay apostolate ; it is a development at least in 
oganization, in discipline. Who knows but that in 


a 

1Cf. Canon 118. 
"De fide, d. 18, s.1, ad 1. Of course, not merely teaching but any 
kind of public apostolic work undertaken in the name of the Church must 
come under the supervision of the Ordinaries, e.g. the formation of a 
Catholic boy-scout troop. 

$2 2a€, q. 3, a. 2, ad 2. 

ol. xvi. 
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the ages to come, when the theologians have studied 
this new manifestation of life in the Church, it may 
bring forth the fruit of a development in doctrine? 
Be that as it may, it is our task now to build up 
Catholic Action on sound dogmatic foundations. We 
must show its vital connection with the sacramental 
system of the Church. We must convince all laymen 
that work for the Church is an essential part of their 
lives. “To lead a Christian life is not merely to 
develop one’s personality harmoniously ; it is to take 
one’s place in the plan of the universe ; it is to render 
oneself perfectly fitted to fulfil with all one’s re. 
sources, in union with the social life of the Church, the 
mission assigned by Divine Providence. This mission 

. is essentially apostolic. . .. It is impossible 
to glorify God and to be regardless of the lot of one’s 
brethren. . . . The apostolate is not for the Christian 
a work of supererogation. ... It is an essential 
part of the imitation of Christ. . . . How can one 
become united to Him, walk in His footsteps, without 
sharing in His work? .. As the whole plan o. 
Divine Providence, as the whole organization of the 
world converges towards the Redemption and the 
salvation of souls, omnia propter electos, it follows of 
necessity that the created activity which corresponds 
the most completely . . . with the divine activity 


will be collaboration in the work of the Incarnate 
Word.”’! 


Henry WATERHOUSE, S.J. 


1 Peeters: Vers l'Union Divine, pp. 90 and 104. 
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I. Jesus is Condemned to Death. The sentence 
{death is the nomination in time of the Victim chosen 
jy the Father from all eternity. ‘“‘Corpus aptasti 
mihi: ecce venio.” He was to be crucified because 
He was charged, as the scapegoat, with all our sins. 
‘ft posuit in eo Dominus iniquitatem omnium 
nostrum. . . . 

I was ordained to be alter Christus: to be like 
Him—as priest —as victim. “Crucify him,” was the 
howl of the mob. And the disciple is not above his 
Master. Can I still remember the day of my ordina- 
tion? The fervour? The zeal? The renunciation? 
The promises? And now —my little ambitions ; 
the petty pride in my own good name —my value 
before men. Is this alter Christus ? 

II. Jesus is Laden with the Cross. This is His 
altar—ara crucis. On this the supreme Sacrifice 
will be consummated. His whole life had led up to 
this; for this He had set aside everything else. 
“Proposito gaudio, sustinuit crucem.” What must 
have been His feelings at this first sight of the Cross ? 
“Quomodo coarctar usque dum perficiatur.”’ 

And our altar? Is it the centre of our life? Do 
we kiss it with the same feelings as Jesus kissed His 
Cross? Nine times I kiss the altar at every Mass I 
say. Reverently ? Perfunctorily? Do I approach 
my daily Mass with eagerness ? Quomodo coarctar ? 
“Non e cubiculo ad aciem” wrote Tertullian. Might I 
not say, ““Non e cubiculo ad altare”’ ? 

Ill. The First Fall. It was not the Cross that 
weighed Him down, but the sins that He bore. 
‘Disciplina pacis nostrae super eum.” ‘“‘Et Dominus 
voluit conterere eum in infirmitate.”” Should a priest 


_ 'Itis thought that these notes may prove helpful as suggestions. They 
lave been inspired principally by a chapter in Le Sacerdoce et le Sacrifice de 
Nowe Seigneur Jesus-Chvist, by J. Grimal, S.M., where similar thoughts 
may be found. 
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ever walk lightheartedly, or too confidently, under 
the burden of his own sins, or of those entrusted to 
him ? | 

In the years of my preparation for the Priesthood, 
was I not sometimes borne down in infirmity? Have 
I not too easily forgotten these failures? To recall 
them might be a salutary remembrance. 

IV. Jesus meets His Blessed Mother. What must 
have passed between them? Here was the fulfilment 
of her fiat ; and the realization of the prophecy of 
Simeon—a sword transfixing her soul. But in her 
sorrow what pride there must have been. The 
Redemption had begun ; and already the blood of 
her Son was flowing for the sins of men. 

What does the Mother of the Great Priest think 
of her priests? Has she sometimes had to look away 
from them in sorrow? Have we turned the sword 
in her heart? And what do her priests think of her? 
I am alter Christus. But is my love that of another 
son? So often it is thoughtless, ungrateful, per- 
functory. Do I often ask her to stand beside me at the 
altar as she stood beside the Cross of Jesus ? 

V. Simon of Cyrene Helps Jesus to Carry His 
Cross. Jesus chose to be weak and to be helped rather 
than to renew His own strength. Taking on Himself 
our Cross, He invites us to help Him: “Si quis vult 
post me venire....” If the ordinary Christian 
finds the Cross everywhere, how much more shall the 
priest ? We are the Simons to continue and to finish 
the work of the Passion. “Qui nunc gaudeo in 
passionibus pro vobis et adimpleo ea quae desunt 
passionum Christi in carne mea pro corpore ejus, 
quod est ecclesia.”’ 

Simon took the Cross because he was forced to. 
“Et angariaverunt praetereuntem quempiam Simon- 
em.” When his work was done he was given no 
thanks, and could expect none. He had been 
commandeered. And he would have been a fool to 
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think himself the Redeemer because he had touched 
the Cross. ‘There is a temptation to this madness 
in our ministry —to look for personal satisfaction, 
to work for ourselves as though, of ourselves, we were 
anything. We have been commandeered by Christ 
_to carry the Cross, not instead of Him, but with 
Him—and behind Him. 

VI. Veronica Wipes the Face of Jesus. ‘Non 
at species ei, neque decor.” His beauty hidden in 
blood and sweat. But what a reward for her courage 
and charity! ‘The remembrance of that moment 
and the sight of His Holy Face imprinted on her veil 
must have been with her as a source of strength and 
courage for the rest of her life. So does God reward 
charity and the overcoming of human respect. 

Often we need help, courage, consolation. And 
so often we look for them in the wrong place. Our 
priesthood has made us in a special way “‘conformes 
feri imaginis Filii’”’ ; it is in ourselves, not outside 
of us that we can find true consolation, in the vision 
of His Holy Face. Do we pray sufficiently for this 
strengthening vision ? 

VII. Jesus Falls the Second Time. How the 
Cross crushed down His bruised and bleeding sho .1l- 
ders; He fell, flattened under its weight. ‘“‘Attritus 
et propter scelera nostra.”’ And the Cross was the 
altar of His Sacrifice. 

We should think of the sins of those who turn 
the altar against Him —the careless and, worse, the 
sacrilegious communions—the sins of His priests 
which go right to His Heart. Have my sins at the 
altar made the burden more crushing for Him ? Have 
lever thought of reparation—for my own sins, and 
those of other priests ? 

VIII. Jesus Speaks to the Daughters of Jerusalem. 
“Nolite flere super me.” He seeks no human com- 
passion ; His mind is fixed on the work of expiation 
and redemption. ‘“‘Sed super vos ipsas flete et super 
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filios vestros.” ‘To the very end He urges them to 
contrition and repentance. 

We have to follow Christ, and to lose our humanity 
in our priesthood. We have to follow the way of the 
Cross, and not be drawn aside by human sympathy, 
The love of the souls in our care must be for Jesus 
alone. And, like Him, we must be ready to correct, 
and to urge to repentance even those who show ys | 
most sympathy, and are closest to us in friendship, 
This is a duty of my priesthood. Have I sometimes 
failed? Are my friends the most neglected—or the 
least edified —of my flock ? 

IX. Jesus Falls the Third Time. ‘‘Percussum a 
Deo et humiliatum.’” His endurance is to be 
strained to the very limit; He is crushed to the 
ground. “Quasi absconditus vultus ejus et des 
pectus.”’ 

Do we follow Him to the very limit of endurance 
in our work for sinners? Do we even think of 
suffering, of penance, as a means to win repentance 
from stony hearts? How often is our ministry a 
matter of business, and not a work of self-surrender. 

His fall so near to Calvary should remind us that 
even in the sanctuary we may fall. His broken figure 
on the ground should inspire in us a large-hearted 
and tender compassion for fallen sinners, especially 
for those who are close to the altar. 

X. Jesus is Stripped of His Garments. Our 
High Priest goes to the altar despoiled of everything. 
We must follow His example to the summit of Calvary. 
“Quis ascendet in montem Domini? Innocens mani- 
bus et mundo corde.” Any attachment that holds 
us back may well destroy all our work. Separation 
from earthly interests is perhaps our hardest sacrifice. 
But for the true priest it must be absolute. He must 
be “‘innocens, impollutus, segregatus a peccatoribus, 
excelsior caelis factus’’. 

What shame and torture it must have been for 
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Hin to be thus exposed, naked, to all. This was 
reparation for sins of impurity. In this reparation, 
and in our love of Jesus, lies our greatest safeguard. 

XI. Jesus is Nailed to the Cross. His body is 
now delivered to the Sacrifice. The Victim is now 
upon the Altar. The hands that blessed and cured 
with their touch are split open by the nails. They 
are anointed with His own blood. Now He can draw 
il things to Himself. ‘Omnia traham ad meipsum.” 

The hands of every priest are anointed at his 
dination. ‘“‘Consecrare et sanctificare digneris, 
Domine, manus istas ... ut quaecumque bene- 
dixerint, benedicantur, et quaecumque consecraverint 
consecrentur, et sanctificentur.”” The hands of a 
priest are holy, are kissed by the people. What 
should be the thoughts of a priest whose hands have 
filed to sanctify ? Dare I compare my hands, and 
the blood-drenched hands of Jesus? His feet were 
nailed to the altar of the Cross. Have mine strayed 
easily, and readily, from the way of the Cross ? 

XII. Jesus Dies on the Cross. This is the supreme 
act. The Sacrifice is accomplished. ‘‘Consumma- 
tum est.” Figures cease; the great Reality has 
begun. From every age, to the end of time, every 
Mass that is said will look back to this moment. 

Every Mass that I say is this same sacrifice, differ- 
ing only in the manner of its offering. Do I approach 
the Mass as I would have approached the foot of 
Calvary. How much do I forget—and lose—through 
needless preoccupations, laziness, indifference? Do 
my people know that I love the Mass more than 
anything else in the world? Do I let them know 
it? 

And what of my power to apply the Redemption 
tosouls : my ministry of the sacraments? Do I love 
the confessional where the blood that He shed on the 
Cross washes souls from sin; or do I not often think 
of it as a tedious obligation ? Yet it was for this that 
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I was ordained ; it was for this purpose that, on 
Calvary, He died. 

XIII. Jesus is Taken Down from the Cross. Mary 
receives the body of Jesus in her arms. She joins 
her heart with His sacrifice ; and because she knows 
what He has done, hers is the first thanksgiving for 
the Redemption. 

A priest’s thanksgiving should be the most precious 
time of his day. He holds the Body and Blood of 
Jesus ; his own for a few fleeting minutes. How 
often do I walk out of the sacristy after Mass into 
the business and the problems of the parish? Should 
I not keep my time of thanksgiving more jealously? 

XIV. Jesus is laid in the Sepulchre. This was 
the end: laid in a stranger’s grave, abandoned by 
His friends, apparently the most absolute of failures, 
““despectum et novissimum virorum’’. Yet His work 
was done, the sacrifice accomplished, and awaiting 
Him was the Resurrection, to proclaim to all men the 
Father’s acceptance of the sacrifice. 

How often does work for souls seem vain and 
sterile, how often do friends desert us and priestly 
endeavour seem to end in failure. Yet we have always 
the one Friend who can never fail. “‘Jam non dicam 
vos servos sed amicos.”’ Have I trusted this friend- 
ship? Have I not failed for want of confidence, 
losing sight of the Resurrection behind the shadows 
of the Sepulchre? “In Te, Domine, speravi: non 
confundar in aeternum.” 

ANDREW Beck, A.A. 
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HOMILETICS 


The Fourth Sunday after Easter 
(First Sunday in May) 


Mary our Mother 


HROUGHOUT the year we celebrate many feasts in 

honour of our Blessed Lady. The mysteries of her life 
and her unique prerogatives receive solemn recognition, 
while various manifestations of her merciful intervention on 
behalf of her children are commemorated with prayerful 
gratitude. Not satisfied with the many feasts and octaves in 
our Lady’s honour, with which the liturgical year is enriched, 
Holy Church, eager to make Mary still more revered and 
loved, has set aside two whole months in her honour : 
October is the month of the Rosary ; May is the month of 
Mary, our Mother. May isa festival that lasts, not for a day, 
oran Octave, but for a whole month. 

We dedicate May to Mary because she is our Mother. 
She is our Mother because she is the Mother of Jesus Who 
deigned to become our brother through the grace of adoption 
which He purchased for us. Mary, hailed as co-redeemer 
with her Son, became our Spiritual Mother because through 
her interceding hands passed the grace by which we were 
reborn “‘of water and the Holy Ghost’’, and the grace by 
which we have been raised from death to spiritual life. 
Mary is our Mother by a solemn legacy executed by the 
Beloved Disciple in the name of the human race: “Behold 
thy Son . . . behold thy Mother. And from that hour 
the disciple took her to his own” (John xix, 27). When the 
mortal ties that bound Jesus and Mary were about to be 
severed, ties that have for ever consecrated family affections, 
Mary became the Mother of all mankind. At that solemn 
hour we became her children under a new title, begotten 
in divine love and compassion. The memory of that legacy 
and of the circumstances attending it ought to make us 
devoted children. Mary has shown herself a Mother to us, 
and the history of the Church is rich with records of her 
queenly power and maternal love. In acknowledgement 
of Mary’s spiritual motherhood we are invited to make 
May one long festival. 


321 
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In the celebration of a festival three things are ever 
present : flowers, compliments and joy. May is a month 
of flowers, and to Mary we offer our bouquets of flowers, 
emblems of her beauty, her purity and her other virtues, 
In every church our Lady’s altar is decorated with flowers 
whose perfume and beauty, by contrast with the weeds and 
thorns of an accursed earth, have been chosen as the feeble 
symbols of Mary’s excelling grace. We offer her our 
compliments by reciting prayers which are a sublime blend 
of praise and petition. We rejoice with her in her greatness, 
her unique privileges and incomparable destiny. 

Let us offer flowers. Flowers are symbols, each one 
of which may be used to express a sentiment. The mere 
placing of a flower on our Lady’s altar is in itself an act of 
filial love, but the merit of the act is enhanced by the interior 
dispositions and sentiments of which it is the appropriate 
expression. The violet, which modestly hides itself beneath 
its leaves, is a symbol of Mary’s humility, a token she will 
graciously accept from us if it be accompanied by a resolve 
on our part to practise that greatest of virtues. No one is 
greater than Mary, and yet no one has been so humble as she. 
It was because of her humility that God raised her to her 
unparalleled dignity. ‘Because he hath regarded the 
lowliness of His handmaiden,” chanted Mary in an ecstasy 
of gratitude and praise, “behold henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed.” If we are to be pleasing to Mary 
and exalted by God, we must present her with the flower 
of our own humility. It is the hardest of all virtues to 
practise because the primeval curse of pride, the root of all 
iniquity, is deeply implanted in our fallen nature. We must 
bring to the feet of our Lady our complete submission to 
God’s will ; we must acknowledge that all we have comes 
from God ; we must not take pride in our successes or talents, 
for God can reverse the former and take away the latter; 
we must acknowledge our sins and weep for them, asking 
Mary to set before us the mirror of illuminating grace 
wherein we may see our many imperfections. 

To Mary we offer the lily to honour her stainless purity. 
She was the lily among thorns. She alone has had the 
privilege of having been preserved from the universal 
contagion that infected mankind from the polluted source 
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ofAdam’s sin. All her life her immaculate purity remained 
ynsullied ; never did even the shadow of sin cloud the 
brightness of her soul, nor did any impulse of concupiscence 
wrest from her a passing inclination to swerve from her 
trict allegiance to God Whose mother she was privileged to 
be. Together with the lily let us offer her our own lives, 
pure and free from the disfiguring blotches of vice. As we 
are her children we owe her this gift. Our hearts, like the 
May altar, should. be redolent of the perfume of flowers, the 
perfume of all the Christian virtues. How else are we 
worthy to be called the children of our Immaculate Mother ? 

Our compliments to Mary during this festive month may 
asume various forms. First, there is the Archangel’s 
salutation, the Hail Mary, begun in heaven and finished 
upon earth, a juncture which looks like a seal of infallible 
eficacy. It is the most beautiful of all the prayers addressed 
to our Lady, and when the “Hail Marys” are beaded 
together in the Virgin’s garland, the Rosary, they shine 
against a background of victorious arms and of vanquished 
heresies. Then there is the “Magnificat”, Mary’s own 
hymn of praise and thanksgiving for the Incarnation and 
Redemption. How pleasing it must be to our Mother to 
hear us recite this hymn which honours her and praises God 
in words more fitting than any we could frame for they 
were placed on her lips by the Holy Ghost. We have also 
the Regina Caeli, a song of victory for the triumph of 
Jesus and Mary over Satan, sin and death. We may also 
say the Memorare, called the Miraculous Prayer, whose 
dominant note is efficacy, for it reminds our Mother that 
she has never been known to turn a deaf ear to her children’s 
appeal. With these and many other beautiful prayers to 
choose from, we can pay our compliments to Mary, and 
make the month of May a month of grace. These prayers 
will go to the heart of our Mother, and open it to all our 
needs. 

The third characteristic of a festival is joy. In this world 
we are promised joy, but the world cannot give it. Our 
poor hearts, avid for pleasure and joy, allow themselves to 
be entrained by the world’s seductions. Invariably we 
return from the quest, deceived and wounded, but, unfor- 
tunately, never completely disillusioned. Dissipations and 
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excitements that carry us beyond the normal pitch are 
followed by fits of depression ; nature always has its revenge, 
for it must restore equilibrium in the mental and moral, as 
in the physical, order. Spiritual joy, however, leading by 
pre-ordained plan to the plenitude of beatitude, never 
deceives, and has no sad reactions ; it remains unchanged 
through prosperity and adversity. Devotion to Ma 
brings joy and peace to the soul. As a child finds comfort 
and happiness in the arms of its mother, only those who are 
devoted children of their heavenly mother find true peace 
and joy in this world of sorrows, passions and doubts. 


The Fifth Sunday after Easter 


Ask, and you shall receive, that your joy may be full (John xvi, 24) 


Repetition is a method of emphasis. Reading through 
the four Gospels and the Epistles of the New Testament we 
find many precepts and counsels, the most vital and necessary 
of which are stressed by frequent repetition. It is perhaps 
true to say that no recommendation of a precept is so often 
insisted upon as the command to pray. Prayer with its 
motives and effects forms the obvious theme of this Sunday’s 
Gospel. 

It is well to recall to the minds of the faithful the true 
definition of prayer. Prayer is the raising of the mind to God 
to adore Him, and thank Him for His gifts, to plead for- 
giveness for sin, and to beg for the graces that are necessary 
for salvation. Adoration, thanksgiving, propitiation and 
petition are the four essential duties of the creature in 
relation to his Creator, and as prayer is a means of fulfilling 
these duties, its necessity cannot be unduly stressed. The 
Mass is a prayer where Jesus Christ and His Church pray 
on our behalf. The Sacraments and all good works done in 
the name of Christ are prayers. Apart from these there is 
what we specifically call prayer, and which we may not 
neglect without grave danger to our salvation; daily 
prayers, prayers and ejaculations in moments of temptation 
are the means ordained by God for obtaining the grace to 
persevere. God gives us the grace to pray, but the further 
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grace which will prove efficacious will come in answer to 
prayer. God may, indeed, overwhelm us with His grace, 
but we must not expect miracles of grace to subdue our 
resistance when He has left such simple and reasonable 
means at our disposal. 

Prayer is based upon faith, humility and confidence. 
We pray to God because we believe that His goodness is 
equal to His power. As His goodness, like His power, is 
infinite we know that His ear is ever attentive to the appeal 
of His free and intelligent creatures. We have intelligence 
to understand the beauty of moral goodness and the super- 
natural destiny towards which it leads ; we have freedom 
to pursue that destiny, but only with the help of grace, and 
freedom to do the evil to which we are inclined by the 
instinct of our lower nature. We know, therefore, that God 
cannot refuse the free and intelligent appeal of His creature. 
Prayer is based on humility, that is, on a realization of our 
misery and of our radical impotence to work out our 
salvation without the help of God’s grace. Prayer is 
founded on confidence, which is itself based upon the faith 
that reveals God’s goodness and our own indigence. This 
confidence implies, moreover, a filial love for our heavenly 
Father, so that we pray to Him with the frank, unwavering 
assurance of a child in the presence of a devoted parent. 
Unless these sentiments be present our words fall far short 
of the genuine concept of prayer. With these sentiments 
informing our spoken words, or unspoken desires, aided by 
grace, we elevate all the powers of our soul, intelligence, 
will and heart, towards the Creator, our Father, that He may, 
according to His promise, accord us His grace and fill up the 
void of our impotence. 

We pray because our Divine Lord gave us the command 
and set us the example. “Ask, and it shall be given you ; 
seek, and you shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened to 
you” (Matt. vii, 7). In today’s Gospel He again insists upon 
prayer, and His precept is accompanied by a glorious 
promise : ‘“That your joy may be full’. During His life our 
Saviour spent whole nights in prayer: “And He passed the 
whole night in the prayer of God” (Luke vi, 12). He 
prayed for the Disciples and His Church at the last supper, 
and on the cross He prayed in brief words that revealed the 
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most touching love, words that lit up like lightning flashes 
the solemn gloom of Calvary. He continues to make 
intercession for us at the right hand of His Father in glory 
(Heb. vii, 25), revealing the wounds by which He wrought 
our redemption, and turning the wrath of God into mercy, 
If He, the sinless Son of God, prayed, then we sinners 
must regard prayer as an indispensable factor in the economy 
of salvation. It follows also that we ought to pray in the 
name of Jesus, our Mediator and model, by Whom our 
petitions are presented to the Father. Jesus has told us to 
pray in His name, and the Holy Church, for that reason, 
concludes all her official prayers by asking that her requests 
be granted “through Jesus Christ, our Lord”. On a future 
occasion we shall refer to the necessity of devotion to our 
Blessed Lady as a requisite disposition for truly efficacious 
prayer. 

The effects of prayer are summed up in a single phrase 
in today’s Gospel : “That your joy may be full’. There is 
a joy of the spirit ; prayer obtains from God a more en- 
lightened faith which imparts a certain mystic certitude, 
more penetrating and decisive than any mere rational 
certitude. It is a kind of spiritual intuition coming from 
the illuminating influence of the Holy Ghost upon the soul 
that ascends to God in prayer. There is also a joy registered 
by the human heart. That joy will be complete only in 
heaven, but even in this world, in spite of tribulations and 
trials, men of prayer, living in communion with God, 
experience a sweet peace which surmounts all the miseries 
of life. This was the joy St. Paul felt when he exclaimed : 
“IT exceedingly abound with joy in all our tribulation” 
(II Cor. vii, 4). This was the joy of the martyrs in the midst 
of excruciating torments. It is a joy that will sustain every 
Christian soul in the midst of the evils that afflict it. 

It is necessary to pray always (Luke xviii, 1). We pray 
morning and evening that our days may be sanctified. 
We must pray in temptation that we may emerge victorious 
from the struggle : ‘Watch and pray” (Matt. xiv, 38): in 
our distress, that we may obtain deliverance}( James v, 13). 
All the members of the household should pray together that 
Jesus Christ, finding them assembled in His name, may 
be in their midst according to His promise (Matt. xviii, 20). 
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for that reason also we should never miss an opportunity 
of being present at all the public prayers and devotions in 
the parish church. 

It is difficult to pray without distractions, and hence the 
advice of Holy Writ: “Before prayer, prepare thy soul.” 
There is a remote preparation which affects our whole life. 
Ifwe are to pray well, we must cultivate a habit of recol- 
lection. If we lead dissipated lives we are incapable of 
concentrating on anything, much less on prayer; our 
souls are like beaten tracks over which everybody passes. 
In vain do we try to bar the entrance; the entrance is 
forced, for distractions come and prove stronger than the 
eforts of our wills. We require also a proximate preparation. 
We must put ourselves actually in God’s presence, realize 
the importance of what we are about to do, cast aside all 
mundane considerations, and surround ourselves with 
an atmosphere of recollection. ‘That was what our Lord 
meant when He said: “‘When thou shalt pray, enter into 
thy chamber, and having shut the door, pray to thy Father 
insecret’” (Matt. vi, 6). 

We can fix our attention during prayer in three different 
ways. The least perfect way consists in attending to the 
pronunciation of the words of the formulary we use: that 
issuperficial attention. The mere work of the lips, under the 
guidance of the soul, done to please God, is a prayer : it is 
often the only merit of those who pray in a language they 
do not understand. The second kind of attention, literal 
attention, is somewhat better, for by this method we try to 
weigh the meaning of the words we utter, either by dwelling 
on each word or by fixing our minds on the general under- 
lying idea. The third kind, which merits the name of 
spiritual attention because it combines contemplation with 
vocal prayer, is the most excellent. It consists in occupying 
the mind with some supernatural object ; a mystery which 
we wish to honour, a truth on which we wish to meditate, 
or God Whom we wish to invoke. It is important that we 
attend to the manner in which we pray, for, as St. Augustine 
suid: “The prayer of the just man is a key that opens 
heaven’’. 
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Feast of the Ascension 
The thought of Heaven 


The Redemption accomplished, the Sacraments inst. 
tuted, the Church established on Peter and the Apostles, 
Jesus Christ must return to the Father. He had prepared 
His disciples for this parting : “Yet a little while, and you 
shall not see Me, because I go to the Father.” He took them 
apart, gave them a final blessing, and ascended into Heaven 
clothed in a luminous cloud. St. Luke says that they went 
back to Jerusalem “‘with great joy”. The disciples would 
be less than human if they did not experience the pangs of 
sorrow and sadness at parting with the human presence of 
their beloved Master, but the joy of His triumph, their 
elation at seeing His glory, and the hope He gave them 
prevailed over their sadness. Jesus gave them the con- 
solation that one friend gives another at parting—the hope 
of meeting again. To them, and to us, He has given the 
hope of seeing Him one day, the hope of Heaven: “I go 
to prepare a place for you.” There is nothing more 
powerful than this hope to strengthen us in our struggle for 
virtue, and console us in the despondency and sorrow that 
often shadow our earthly days. 

The hope of Heaven strengthens and consoles us in our 
battle with sin. ‘‘Man’s life on earth is a warfare.” To 
struggle is the law for man whose worth is to be proved, 
a sovereign law that admits of no exceptions, for the ele- 
ments of rebellion are present within the very citadel he 
is trying to defend. When war breaks out in a country all 
are not called to arms ; the old, the sick, the women and 
children are not meant to risk the danger of battle. In the 
battle of life no one may claim exemption. We have not 
to wait for man’s estate to open war upon the devil, the 
world, and the flesh. At Baptism we were enrolled in 
Christ’s army and the war began for us on the day the first 
rays of reason broke through the innocence of childhood 
and revealed to us the difference between good and evil. 
The soldier enjoys periods of rest and peace, but the 
Christian knows no rest ; his enemies, always on the alert, 
have declared perpetual war, unbroken by peace or truce. 
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It is the hope of victory, or the hope of an award for 
bravery, that sustains the soldier in a long-drawn conflict. 
An indescribable reward awaits those who have fought 
against evil, conquered their passions and resisted the devil. 
That it is difficult to secure victory experience has taught us. 
The story of our defeats would make a longer tale, perhaps, 
than the record of our victories. More than once have we 
come back from the conflict seriously wounded ; more than 
once have we lost blood, the blood of our souls, the blood of 
grace. Perhaps we have been tempted to give up the struggle, 
and thought of a cowardly capitulation with the enemy. 
The Christian with the thought of Heaven before his mind 
will not permit himself to be cast down by reverses ; fallen, 
he will rise again ; vanquished, he will take up arms again, 
renewed in his strength by grace. He will remember that 
rest, and peace, and an eternal crown, await him in the 
place that Jesus Christ has gone to prepare for him. 

We require the hope of Heaven also to console us in our 
sufferings. This life is really very short, but short as it is, 
there is room in it for many ills. You have seen a funeral 
pall on which shone a few silver stars. That is the image 
of life; a few joys against a dark background of cares, 
worries, sadness and pain. The sorrow is given to detach 
us from the world ; the joy is a reminder of the bliss that 
isunending. On this earth, which is called the “Vale of 
tears”, pain overtakes us on the threshold of life, and remains 
with us till the grave opens to receive our mortal bodies. 
There is poverty which casts a man on the street without 
bread or shelter. There is work which wearies his members 
and consumes his strength. There is sickness which preys 
upon the living cells of the body. There are anxieties, 
darkness of spirit, heartaches, nameless fears, things felt 
but not expressed, private and public calamities, mournings, 
partings, and a whole catalogue of ills inseparately bound up 

with human existence. In face of these, men might succumb 
| to despair, as some have succumbed, did they not have the 
hope of Heaven to sustain them. Hope has wings and flies 
to the future. It goes to the land of life where the joys of 
home await us, and where our true destiny is fixed. 

By a natural instinct we shrink from death, and our 


souls are saddened at the thought of it. We rebel against 
Vol. xvi. ¥ 
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it. But the thought that God blots out only to write 
anew, that He destroys only to give life, and that the tomb 
is the cradle of a second life, deprives death of its terror for 
the Christian. The soul lives on, and the body will arise 
again, for death is but a profound sleep. The glory of the 
second life, “which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive”’, and which the 
Christian hopes to attain, reconciles him to his inevitable 
dissolution. 

Those who survive the death of others have need of 
consolation. The thought of Heaven brings to mourning 
a solace that makes it bearable. It is hard to be violently 
sundered by death from those we love, and with whom we 
have spent years of friendship. It is painful to touch for 
the last time the cold hand of parent, brother or friend, and 
to think that all that remains will be consigned to the cold, 
silent grave. But that beloved one, who will live in our 
memory, we hope to see again in Heaven where there shall 
be no more parting. Let us thank God for this hope, given 


us by the death, resurrection and ascension of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 
Mary, our Advocate 


After the Ascension, whilst the Apostles “were perse- 
vering with one mind in prayer’’, awaiting the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, Mary the Mother of Jesus was with them 
(Acts i, 14). She was uniting her irresistible prayers with 
theirs. She held, as it were, the infant Church in her arms 
and called down upon it the power of the Holy Spirit. The 
Church, since grown world-wide in extent, has continued to 
enjoy the help and comfort of our Lady’s presence. All the 
children of the Church receive from Mary the same benign 
patronage which she bestowed upon the followers of her Son 
in the upper room of Jerusalem. 

Mary, conceived immaculate, and alone in the enjoy- 
ment of that privilege ; Mary, the sinless, in whom the 
fires of concupiscence were extinguished by the Creator 
Who took delight in the contemplation of His handiwork ; 
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Mary whose consent was asked and given for the Incarna- 
‘ion, and who, remaining inviolate virgin, brought the Son 
ofGod into the world ; Mary, assumed body and soul into 
Heaven where she reigns as Queen of angels and men, 
ncupies a place that is unique in the economy of Redemp- 
tion and Salvation. 

God the Father is the author and giver of grace. That 
sof faith. St. James says: “Every best gift and every 

rfect gift is from above, coming down from the Father of 
lights” (James i, 17). God bestows His graces on men only 
through the mediation of His Son. Jesus Christ, having 
merited grace by His death, is infallibly heard when He 
intercedes for us with the Father. ‘““There is one mediator 
ofGod and man, the man Christ Jesus” (I Tim. ii, 5). That 
isalso of faith. But Jesus Christ does not make intercession 
fr us with the Father until His Mother has intervened on 
our behalf. All the graces destined for men He has caused 
topass through her hands. Mary is, therefore, the universal 
avocate who presents the prayers of men to Jesus and 
obtains from Him the graces of which they stand in need. 
ltis she who places all petitions before the throne of God 
and distributes all the favours that God bestows. We may 
afirm that no one has received the grace of salvation without 
the intervention of the Blessed Virgin Mary. That is not 
defined, but it enunciates the teaching of saints and theo- 
bgians, and of successive popes whose voices rang with 
authority. Pope Pius X in his encyclical on the 5oth 
Anniversary of the definition of the Immaculate Conception, 
taught that ‘Mary merited to become the restorer of fallen 
man and the dispenser of all the treasures that Jesus pur- 
chased for us by His death and blood. She merits con- 
guously what Jesus merited condignly. She is the supreme 
minister of the dispensation of grace.” “‘It was the will of 
God”, said St. Bernard, “that we should have everything 
through Mary.” And St. Peter Damien wrote: “In thy 
hands are the treasures of God’s mercy.” 

We see the same teaching shining clearly through those 
prayers which we address to our Lady with the approval of 
the Church. ‘‘Hail, Holy Queen, Mother of Mercy, our 
life, our sweetness and our hope . . . Show unto us the 
Blessed Fruit of thy womb.” Mary is our life ; without 
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her there is for us no supernatural life. Mary is our sweet. 
ness and our hope, for, according to God’s design, it is to her 
intercession that we are indebted for all spiritual consolations 
and for the hope of eternal salvation. “Show unto us the 
Blessed Fruit of thy womb.” It is she who, by the grace 
she procures for us, leads us to the Beatific Vision wherein 
we shall see Jesus, her Son and our Lord. Again we read: 
“Alma Redemptoris mater, quae pervia Coeli porta 
manes.” She remains the gate of Heaven through which one 
must pass. She is the porta pervia, the passage-gate to 
heaven. That means that no one passes into glory except 
through her. In the “office of the Blessed Virgin”, the 
lessons recited are the utterances of Divine Wisdom, but 
the Church applies them to her who is the Mother of Divine 
Wisdom Incarnate. On her lips the Church places the 
words: “In me is every hope of life and virtue” ; “In me 
every grace of life and truth.”’ Virtue, truth, and the whole 
supernatural life must come to us through her. He, there- 
fore, who has no devotion to our Blessed Lady is trying to 
shut the door of his soul against the influx of divine grace. 
That Mary has been chosen as the dispenser of God’s 
grace is due altogether to the divine liberality, but we can 
see many reasons for the fittingness of it. God demanded 
Mary’s consent to become the mother of the Redeemer. 
Mary also gave her Son on Calvary for the redemption of 
mankind. By her consent and offering she became a co- 
operator with her Son in the salvation of men. Jesus 
continues to offer Himself, and “to make intercession” for 
us in Heaven. It is but reasonable to expect that Mary also 
should continue her réle of co-operator. As Jesus continues 
to bestow upon us the fruits‘of His redeeming sacrifice, Mary 
continues to dispense them. Jesus gives grace: Mary co- 
operates in the giving by an advocacy that is true, universal 
and efficacious. Mary’s privilege, power and merit are 
due to the merits of her Son, but in the actual Redemption 
her consent was made a condition. Her intercession in 
Heaven is like her consent to the Incarnation : our Lord 
mediates for us in Heaven at the request of His mother. 
Whether we pray to God directly, or direct our petitions 
to our patron saint, our prayers all pass through the hands 
of Mary. Important conclusions follow. Spiritual writers 
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have not hesitated to say that, for those who know the 
power of our Lady, devotion to her is necessary for salvation ; 
{they refuse to invoke her intercession they are refusing 
comply with a condition that is requisite for efficacious 
payer. The Church places upon her lips these words 
fom the Book of Proverbs: “All who hate me love 
death.” Let us not merely pray to her, but offer her our 
guls and bodies, with all our powers and gifts. Let us offer 
al our actions to God through her, for every true act done 
inher honour is an efficacious prayer. “When our hands 
uch anything aromatic,” said the Curé of Ars, “they convey 
the fragrant aroma to everything with which they come in 
ontact.” If we offer our prayers, our actions, our souls and 
bodies through Mary, they will reach God purified, em- 
lished, pleasing, with the fragrance of Mary’s touch upon 
them. 


The Feast of Pentecost 
The Holy Ghost 


Jesus Christ has revealed to us a truth so profound that, 
een after its unmistakable revelation, no human mind 
an understand it. The solution of the Old Testament 
enigma of a divine Messias and of the Spirit of God has led 
tothe strange truth that the one, simple, undivided Godhead 
terminated by three really distinct persons, the Father, 
§on and Holy Ghost. Though all divine operations, apart 
fom those that constitute the distinction of Persons, are 
common to the three Divine Persons by reason of the unity 
ofnature, certain operations and effects are attributed in 
aspecial way to one or other of the three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity. Thus it is that the work of enlightenment 
and sanctification is attributed particularly to the Holy 
Ghost, Who is the Spirit of Light and Love. 

As from all eternity the Son proceeds from the Father, 
and the Holy Ghost proceeds equally from Father and Son, 
0 in time the Father sent the Son to redeem the world, and 
when the Son returned to the Father, having fulfilled His 
mission, the Father and Son, on Pentecost Sunday, sent forth 
the Holy Ghost to complete the Divine plan of Salvation, 
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“to renew the face of the earth’’, to sanctify men by applying 
to them the fruits of the Redemption. We honour God as 
our Creator and Father ; we honour Jesus Christ, the Son 
as our Redeemer ; we should also pay special honour to 
God the Holy Ghost as our Sanctifier. To help us to do so 
we shall consider what the Holy Ghost has accomplished % 
the Church as an institution, and in the souls of the faithful, 

With good reason does the Church celebrate the Feast 
of Pentecost, for to the Church that Festival is an illustrious 
date, a glorious anniversary, the anniversary of her founda- 
tion, her birthday. On that day the Church, invested with 
all her powers and fortified by the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
arose in the persons of the Apostles to begin the regeneration 
of the world. The working of the Holy Ghost through the 
Church has proved that she is a divinely instituted | 
organization. She was conceived in miracles, born in an 
effusion of extraordinary gifts, and she lives and fulfils her 
mission in the sustaining life of the Holy Ghost. 

There was something really strange and unparalleled | 
in the mission given to the Apostles when we come to think 
of it. Our Divine Lord had gathered around Him a few 
men whom worldly prudence would certainly not recom- 
mend for any serious undertaking. They were but few. 
They were unlearned fishermen whom Christ had taken 
from their boats. To these unknown and unlettered men, 
devoid of influence and prestige, the order was given: 
“Go, teach all nations.” Not to a few people in Galilee, 
but to all the nations of the earth, to the learned Greeks and 
to the haughty Romans, these simple fishermen were 
commanded to preach the Gospel of a God Who had been 
crucified—a folly to the Gentiles and a stumbling-block to 
their own compatriots. The most indulgent and optimistic 
of men would have branded the project as madness. Christ 
knew that His followers were timid men and that human 
wills were free, perverse, and loath to believe, without 
convincing credentials, a Gospel that placed inexorable 
restraints upon human desires. The explanation of this 
strange commission was that the Father and Son had 
decreed to send the Holy Ghost to abide for ever with the 
Apostles and their successors. 

On Pentecost Sunday the Holy Ghost came down likea 
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mighty wind and settled on the Apostles in the shape of 
fery tongues. No longer fearful, no longer dumb, they 
rushed out of doors to proclaim their message, and St. 
Peter, pouring forth convincing wisdom under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, caught three thousand souls in his net, 
for the Lord had promised that he should be a fisher of men. 
A few days later five thousand others were added. Having 
traversed Palestine for a short time, the Apostles faced the 
wide world. Bearers of the word of God with the power of 
a hurricane and with a zeal burning with the vehemence 
of a prairie fire, they swept the world before them. 
Christian communities were soon established all over the 
East. One day St. Peter made his way to Rome to plant 
the cross in the very citadel of Caesar. All the forces of 
the mighty empire, physical, moral and intellectual, were 
arrayed against the followers of Christ, but the Holy Ghost 
worked through them, overcoming death, torture, pre- 
judices, passions, and, in the short space of three hundred 
years, a Christian Emperor ruled over an almost Christian 
world. The Apostles and their successors had none of the 
modern conveniences for travel. There were no trains or 
motor-cars to bear them swiftly along. There were no 
telegraphs, no newspapers, and no wireless to broadcast their 
message. They wandered on foot from city to city, and from 
place to place. Mere human effort would have completely 
failed, but the Holy Ghost went along with the humble 
missionaries, crowning their efforts with success, for He had 
chosen the weak and foolish to confound the strong and 
wise. 

Human wisdom, be it of the highest order, is liable to 
err. Human prudence, however circumspect, is liable to 
be deceived by passion and prejudice. Hence the Holy 
Ghost has not confined Himself to helping in the propagating 
of the Gospel. To preserve intact, and keep untarnished 
by error, the sacred revelation made to the Apostles, the 
Holy Ghost presides over the deliberations of the rulers of 
the Church, guaranteeing infallibility to certain solemn 
pronouncements and imparting a wholesome direction to 
disciplinary regulations. At Baptism He comes to dwell in 
the souls of the faithful, at Confirmation He makes them 
soldiers of Christ, and to the priests He gives strength and 
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power to open the channels of grace and direct the faithfy] 
in the way of salvation. 

We should be grateful to belong to an institution like 
the Church which has upon it the imprint of God’s hand, 
The knowledge that the Holy Ghost has set up our spiritual 
rulers to be our guides should teach us to respect the Church 
Authorities who are God’s representatives on earth. We 
should never in our foolish wisdom presume to set our 
minds and wills against the serious direction given us by the 
pastors of the Church. These pastors speak in the name of 
the Holy Ghost Who is with them not merely to guide 
infallibly the teaching of Popes and General Councils, but 
to watch over their prescriptions and laws for the guidance 
of the faithful. 

The action of the Holy Ghost upon individual souls 
merits our serious attention. ‘““The Charity of God is 
poured out upon our hearts by the Holy Ghost Who is 
given to us.” “Know ye not that your members are the 
temple of the Holy Ghost Who is in you.” With the infusion 
of Sanctifying Grace He comes into our souls. With each 
increase of Grace, with each fruitful reception of the 
Sacraments, His Divine presence is more closely com- 
municated to our being. He is present with us in an 
intimate way that is not proper to God’s omnipresence. He 
is united to us in a union based on love. The soul in grace 
is called the spouse of God. It is a union as intimate as 
God can effect between Himself and the human soul on 
earth. It is closer than any earthly union can be, because 
it is effected by Divine Love. It differs only in degree from 
the union with God that confers beatitude on the Saints in 
Heaven. We should never lose sight of this magnificent 
truth. We should keep pure those souls which are united 
to the Holy Ghost, and respect those bodies which are the 
living temples of God. 

God has not merely given us reason to know Him, a 
will to love Him, a revelation to know and love Him still 
better, habitual grace, virtues and actual graces to perfect 
our actions, but the Holy Ghost confers upon us seven 
precious gifts. By means of these we are empowered to act 
not merely upon reason and revelation aided by grace, but 
to respond directly and obediently to the unreasoned 
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promptings, impulses and intuitions given by the indwelling 
Spirit. Hence the foolish wisdom of the Saints and the 
jeroism of the martyrs. Within us He abides, stirring us 
up, by virtue of His Septiform gifts, to higher, nobler, even 
j heroic deeds. Through the entire Church, through 
individual souls, the Holy Ghost is ever operating, vivifying, 
gstaining, that God and we should be one as Christ and the 


Father are one. 
P. Kerr. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY AND APOLOGETICS 


iy publishing an English translation of Pére Lebreton’s 
Les Origines du Dogme de la Trinité,1 Messrs. Burns Oates and 
Washbourne have made what is perhaps the most important 
addition to our theological literature since the same firm 
issued an English version of Pére Prat’s La Théologie de 
Saint Paul. Pére Lebreton’s work has long held and still 
retains pride of place as the classic study, from the Catholic 
point of view, of the primitive sources of Trinitarian 
doctrine ; and perhaps the reason of this is to be seen in 
the fact that the author’s purpose is not merely, nor even 
primarily, polemical. The value of purely apologetic 
literature is necessarily ephemeral ; as attackers shift their 
ground the defenders must needs adjust their position to 
meet the ever-changing methods of their adversaries, 
Those who are unable to accept the fact of a divine and 
supernatural revelation have left few sources untapped in 
the effort to account for the Christian doctrine of a Trinity 
of Persons in the Godhead. The axiom omne trinum perfectum : 
father, mother and child ; past, present and future ; the 
three dimensions of material substance ; the divine triads 
of pagan mythologies ; the “‘trinities’”’ of the Brahmins and 
the Buddhists—all these have been exploited in turn as 
likely sources of the Christian Trinity, and our patient 
apologists, with a seriousness inspired more by the sacredness 
of their trust than by the formidable character of the threats 
thus offered to it, have answered these suggestions one by 
one. Pére Lebreton does not even consider such fantastic 
explanations ; but the apologetic value of his work is none 
the less solid for that. The first part of his study does 
indeed deal with the religions and the religious philosophies 
of the Greco-Roman world, but not in order directly to 
show that the origin of the Christian Trinity is not to be 
found therein. His survey of the pagan philosophy of 
antiquity, like the study of Jewish theology which forms the 


1 Jules Lebreton, S.J. : History of the Dogma of the Trinity, Vol. 1; The 
Origins ; translated by Algar Thorold from the eighth French edition; 
pp. Xxili + 453; price I5s. 
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econd part of his volume, is intended directly to furnish 
a background upon which the doctrine of the Trinity will 
sand out in clearer relief, and to explain in what environ- 
ment of human thought and opinion the astounding 
revelation of this fundamental Christian doctrine was 
originally made. The contrast is the stronger for not being 
artificially laboured ; the transcendence of the Christian 
Trinity beyond any purely human conception of antiquity 
becomes so evident that no other conclusion than that of 
Catholic doctrine remains possible : that not flesh and blood, 
but the heavenly Father, has revealed it. 

A “Publishers’ Note’? warns the reader that a great 
part of the original work is taken up by very numerous and 
lengthy footnotes, and that “in order to bring the present 
work within a reasonable compass these footnotes have been 
considerably reduced and abbreviated. The same remarks 
apply to the appendices at the end of the volume, called 
‘Notes’. Practically all the Author’s references have 
been reproduced ; but to relieve the footnotes somewhat, 
modern works, when fully described, have been placed in 
short bibliographies at the end of the Section in which they 
are quoted”. The abridgement referred to seems to have 
been done skilfully and in such a way that none but the 
specialist, who would doubtless have recourse to the French 
original, need regret the absence of a fuller documentation. 
In a work of this length, containing long disquisitions upon 
abstruse points of Greek philosophy as well as upon 
Trinitarian theology, it would have been surprising had the 
translator not nodded from time to time. And in fact a 
comparison with the original shows that the English version 
of the late Mr. Thorold, though good as a whole, is not of 
uniform excellence. Here and there, though in no important 
detail that I have been able to discover, the sense of the 
original is indifferently rendered—as an example I may 
mention the curious effect on page 198 of translating the 
French satiété as “‘satisfaction’’—and the structure of many 
sentences reminds us that we are not reading an English 
original. 

Another important work on the Trinity has recently 
appeared, published by the Angelicum in Rome ; it is the 
second volume of Pére Ceuppens’ Theologia Biblica, of which 
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the first volume was reviewed in the January issue of this 
periodical. To the theologian this second volume will 
prove no less valuable than the first, providing as it does a 
careful exegesis of all the texts of Scripture which he js 
accustomed to quote in connection with the Trinity. With 
regard to the Old Testament the author’s conclusion js 
that which is commonly maintained by theologians: 
“Opinamur ergo quod dogma SS. Trinitatis in A. T. aperte 
revelatum non fuit ; allusiones et insinuationes ad plurali- 
tatem in Deo certe adsunt ; forsan Filii divinitas apud 
Isaiam IX, 5 (where the Messias is called “God the Mighty’) 
indicatur, de Spiritu Sancto uti persona a Patre et Filio 
distincta nihil habetur. Dicere tamen possumus quod 
Jahweh variis suis revelationibus voluit homines ad illud 
dogma praeparare cujus revelationem plenam et apertam 
Novo Testamento reservavit, uti plerique SS. Patres, tum 
Graeci tum Latini, passim docuerunt.”’ Of special impor- 
tance in this, the first part of the book is Pére Ceuppens’ 
study of Wisdom in the Old Testament, as showing the 
influence which this may have exercised on St. John’s 
teaching concerning the Logos. As to the New Testament, 
special attention may be called to the author’s exegesis of 
Apoc. i, 4, 5, where the seven spirits are understood to 
refer to the Holy Ghost ; to his excellent treatment of the 
divinity of Christ in the writings of St. Paul (pp. 111-146) ; to 
his commentary on the Prologue of St. John’s gospel, and 
in general to his penetrating study of Johannine theology. 
Pére Ceuppens’ volume may be said to be a very useful, if 
not entirely indispensable, companion to any dogmatic 
manual of Trinitarian theology. 

Those who are acquainted with the previous works of 
Father Leen, C.S.Sp., will not be surprised to find his 
latest book, The True Vine and its Branches,* although it 
contains much that belongs to the sphere of ascetics, included 
here under the heading of recent work in dogmatic theology. 
Father Leen is a dogmatic theologian of the first order, and 
the fact is apparent in all that he writes ; and when, as here, 
his subject is the mystical Body of Christ he gives us a fine 


1 Pp. F. Ceuppens, O. P.: Theologia Biblica, Vol. I1: De Sanctissima 
Trinitate ; pp. xi + 262; price not stated, but presumably about 20 lire. 
2 Burns Oates and Washbourne ; pp. x + 268; price 7s. 6d. 
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aample of what homiletic theology ought to be : not for 
an instant does the preacher lose sight of the principles of 
the theologian. In the fifteen chapters of this book Fr. Leen 
treats of Christ’s mystical life on earth, of that life through 
which “He lives, and works, and suffers, and energizes, 
in the living members that His death formed to Him.” 
Hence we have chapters on the Mass, through which the 
Christian expresses ‘“‘his oneness with Jesus in readiness to 
obey God unto death” ; on the Eucharist, which “sustains, 
restores and intensifies the vitality of the Christian mystical 
life’; on prayer, the “congenial atmosphere” of the 
Mystical Body ; on suffering considered as “‘an extension of 
the purifying and saving Cross of Christ to Christ’s 
members” ; on spiritual childhood, which is, in the telling 
phrase of the author, “the maturity of Christianity” ; and, 
finally, on the spiritual motherhood of Mary, the Mother of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Throughout the book the 
reader is kept in close contact with all the dogmas of the 
Church, which find their mysterious synthesis in the all- 
embracing doctrine of the Mystical Body; and _ those 
dogmas, with their practical applications, are expounded 
in an attractive and lucid language which may well serve as 
amodel to our English theological writers. 

From Coldwell, Ltd., acting as agents for Schéningh 
of Paderborn, comes a new work of apologetics : Jesus of 
Nazareth, by Bishop Hilarin Felder, O.M.Cap.! This author 
is already known for his earlier work, translated from the 
German by J. L. Stoddard and published by Burns Oates and 
Washbourne in 1924 under the title Christ and the Critics. 
The book under review is of slighter bulk and contains the 
substance of a series of lectures on apologetics delivered by 
Bishop Felder at the university of Fribourg in Switzerland. 
Though the subject is the same as that of the earlier work, 
yet it differs both in content and in method. Here it is not 
merely the Messianic claims and the divinity of Christ which 
are vindicated ; the whole person of Christ, in His human 
appearance, His prophetic spirit, His sinlessness, His interior 
life and fulness of virtue, is considered in the light of the 
Gospel evidence and of the testimony of the early Church. 
Moreover, six chapters are devoted to summarizing what 





I 352 pp. ; price 10s. 6d 
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forms the chief subject of the earlier book, viz. the evidence 
for the Messiahship and Divinity of Christ, while intro. 
ductory chapters deal with the collapse of the rationalistic 
criticism. Though little account has been taken by the 
author of more recent research in this sphere of apologetics, 
Bishop Helder’s book remains a useful and inspiring manual 
for those who would find arguments to defend the faith 
against the modern critics of Christ, who do little more today 
than repeat attacks which were decisively repulsed more 
than thirty years ago. The translation, by Fr. Berchmans 
Bittle, O.M. Cap., is clear, though it cannot lay claim to 
any literary excellence. 

Fe crots en Dieu (Son existence) is the second volume in a 
Cours Synthétique de Religion, by the Abbé J. Raimond.! We 
have not seen the first volume of this course of religious 
instruction. If we had, we should possibly have found in 
the author’s introduction some explanation of the unusual 
order which he adopts here in setting out the proofs of the 
existence of God. This truth, he says, is the object of faith, 
the object of reason and the object of history ; and he begins 
by considering it “‘sous l’angle de la For”. The first part of 
the book is then devoted to the study of man’s need of God 
and of the general agreement among mankind that He 
exists. A short chapter deals with the very difficult question 
of divine faith in the existence of God ; and only subsequently 
does the author expound the rational arguments for this 
primary truth, arguments which are generally regarded by 
apologists as a necessary preliminary to the act of divine 
faith. This exposition of the five ways of St. Thomas is 
undoubtedly the most valuable section of the book. Less 
easy to follow, and less likely to meet with general approval, 
is the author’s treatment of miracles as a proof of God’s 
existence. This is described by the publishers as a “‘théorie 
originale et décisive du miracle’. It departs from the view 
widely accepted by apologists, but it is not on that account 
decisive. 

Mr. Belloc’s The Question and the Answer? ‘‘was written in 
order to explain to the rational sceptic how and why 4 
Catholic believes what he does. The author’s reason for 


1 288 pp. ; price 15 francs ; Desclée de Brouwer, Paris. 
? Longmans ; 118 pp.; price 3s. 6d. 
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witing it in that he is himself in sympathy with that 
] veptical attitude, that insistent query of the reason which 
vil not be satisfied by mere affirmation”. The questions 
which an answer is sought are, What is man? Is there a 
God? Is there a revelation? Where is the witness to that 
revelation to be found? The chief value of this little book 
is, I think, in Mr. Belloc’s excellently clear insight into 
} itesceptical mind ; seldom have I seen so complete a state- 
1 nent of the difficulties which the apologist must be prepared 
jomeet in convincing the unbeliever of the existence of God. 
Attimes one is tempted to fear that Mr. Belloc is willing for 
the sake of argument to make over-generous concessions to 
the sceptic, as when he says (p. 39) that he is prepared, in 
proving the existence of God, to drop the word and the 
idea of cause. But it is well that our apologists should prove 
that they can give the sceptics a sympathetic hearing. 
G. D. Situ. 


Il. LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Dom Roulin’s great work, Nos Eglises) already re- 
viewed in these pages, is positively encyclopaedic in that 
itembraces pretty well every subject related to church- 
building and furnishing. To an uninitiated person it 
would surely be a great surprise to discover what a number 
of things have to be taken into consideration both from the 
asthetic and the practical point of view in the course of 
building a church. For example, the greater part of a 
lngthy chapter is devoted to flooring. 

One can easily imagine that there are many amongst 
us to whom it would never occur that this seemingly prosaic 
ubject is of great interest and importance. Without 
committing himself definitely in favour of any one in parti- 
cular Dom Roulin discusses the various systems which are 
in use at the present time. His notes have stimulated the 
llowing reflections. 

To the mediaeval church-builder the problem of the 
floor was quite simple: in fact, there was no problem, 
fr, until the nineteenth century, there was only one con- 
ttivable flooring suitable for churches, and that was a 


1P. Lethielleux, Paris. 222 francs pour |’étranger. 
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floor composed of large rectangular paving-stones usually q 
set in irregular courses. About the middle of the last 
century, with the increasing costs of labour and materials, 
those very unsatisfactory floors of heavy planks began to 
appear. The Gothic revivalists, fully persuaded that they 
were being faithfully mediaeval, introduced highly coloured 
tiles such as one still sees in Victorian fireplaces. These 
were much admired at the time, but are now universally 
disliked. The Gothic revivalist tiles are not to be wholly 
condemned. Pugin designed some very handsome ones, but 
he confined their use to the floors of his sanctuaries. Even 
so, their appropriateness is questioned by many modern 
ecclesiastical artists of expert judgment. It is held that they 
introduce an independent scheme of decoration which does 
not blend harmoniously with the general scheme of the 
interior. The revivalists were mistaken in believing that 
tiles were lavishly used by the mediaeval church-builders. 
We know now that the very beautiful glazed tiles such as 
those in the chapter house of Westminster Abbey were 
sparingly and discreetly used. 

The rich mosaic floors of the ancient basilicas of Rome 
are far famed. We have in England some exquisite 
examples of mediaeval mosaic work in the floors of the 
presbytery and of St. Edward’s chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
They are the work of Odericus the Roman, a disciple and 
probably a relative of the Cosmati family who have given 
their name to this distinctive development of the mosaic 
worker’s art. Odericus was brought to London by Abbot 
Ware, in the reign of Henry III. The floor of the presbytery 
is designed to represent the archetypal sphere, the macro- 
cosm as opposed to the microcosm. It contains also a 
curious prophetic inscription which calculates how long 
the world is to last from the year of the completion of the 
work. Another point of peculiar interest is that the design 
of this same floor is reproduced in Holbein’s famous portrait 
group of the Ambassadors, in the National Gallery. Apart 
from the Abbey, mosaic floors did not find favour in 
England—they were too costly ; the art was exotic and 
could only be practised by foreign workmen. 

The mediaeval churches were without heating. Occa- 
sionally, in very cold weather, braziers of fire were introduced, 
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7 and there are extant a few fireplaces, but these are of 
7 late fifteenth century design. Moreover, until the second 
half of the fifteenth century there was no seating accommoda- 
tion. It was for these reasons that the floors were spread 
vith straw or rushes mingled with sprigs of box and sweet- 
melling herbs. Considering the many and varied uses to 
which the mediaeval churches were put, it is not surprising 
tolearn that the floor-covering became filthy and verminous, 
and that the services of a paid functionary called the 
“ker” whose business it was to clear out the old and 
upply the new about three times a year, were much 
needed. 

Stone flooring remains the ideal. There is a rugged 
gandeur about it which seems peculiarly suitable for 
} cturches, and its use is consecrated by the long centuries. 
Moreover, it is colourful and pleasing to the eye. It is 
easy to keep clean, too, provided that the right kind of stone 
be used, and not one which is porous so that it absorbs grease 
and dirt. ‘The objections are that it is costly, cold and hard 
uder foot. Good synthetic stone can be obtained at a 
reasonable price nowadays, but the slabs cut to standard sizes 
do not make such attractive floors as the old, irregular 
fagstones. ‘The coldness of stone floors is not noticed in 
churches which are properly heated. The sanctuary 
and the side chapels of Westminster Cathedral are paved 
wth marble, but the building is comfortably warm and 
there is no awareness of cold under foot. These glorious 
floors of Westminster which display patterns of inlaid marble— 
marquetry as it is called—are examples of good taste, and 
chow what an important feature of a church a good floor 
aan be: the fine bold designs form part of the general 
scheme of decoration. Marquetry is expensive and is more 
suitable for churches of cathedral-like proportions : there is, 
however, a little church in the west of England where the 
tyle on a smaller scale has been successfully employed. 

The priest architect, Father Benedict Williamson, has a 
lking for floors in terrazzo or granito, and Dom Roulin 
commends this type as being solid and inexpensive. 
In terrazzo, small cubes and fragments of coloured marble 
are worked into a setting of cement ; when the mixture has 
st hard and the surface has been worked to a polish, the 

Vol. xvi. Zz 
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finished article resembles polished granite. Terrazzo floors : 
are cold, but the same remedy applies. If they are to be © 
kept bright and shining they must be frequently washed ; 
gritty soaps and cleansing powders should be avoided, 
otherwise the polished surface will soon become dull, 
Terrazzo must be laid well on a solid foundation if it js to 
be made secure against cracking. It is more suitable for 
sanctuaries than for the body of a church, more suitable also 
for Romanesque and basilica style of buildings than for 
Gothic churches. 

Parquet floors are admirable. ‘They are, under modern 
conditions, more practical if less beautiful than stone floors, 
They are also more expensive. They have their dis- 
advantages in that they absorb grease and oil, and, if not 
carefully looked after by regular cleaning, soon become | 
irremediably dirty. If from the beginning they are swept 
regularly at least once a week, after being sprinkled with 
damp sand or sawdust or even with tea-leaves which have 
been thoroughly soaked in water and then dried, they will 
never become permanently begrimed. Washing with 
soap and water is a drastic remedy which should only be 
applied at very rare intervals. However much care is | 
exercised water will find its way down through the seams, 
and this causes the blocks to swell and become loose. Too 
frequent washing also results in a splintering of the surface. 
Parquet floors are best preserved by staining and polishing. 
Any one of the firms which produce the well-known polishes 
will send skilled men to polish a floor at a very moderate 
price ; after that, with the aid of an electric polisher, it isa 
fairly easy matter to keep the floor clean and bright. 

There are several different types of parquet floor. 
Undoubtedly the best for a church is the one composed 
of oblong blocks set in herring-bone formation. The larger 
kind, composed of strips of wood of varying lengths arranged 
in patterns after the manner of marquetry, is very fine to 
gaze upon, but with frequent use it is inclined to work loose 
and to creak. Floors of rubber composition such as we 
find in all modern hospitals should be highly suitable for 
churches. They can be obtained in monocrome or in 
multi-coloured patterns. In new buildings they are put 
down as fixtures in the course of construction, but in an 
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dd building they can be set down carpet-wise over the 
aisting floor, and this has been done effectively in a few 
churches. 

A priest who is responsible for building a church or for 
the restoration of an old one should go very cautiously and 
ake expert advice before allowing himself to be persuaded 
(0 try a new composition flooring which is still in the 
aperimental stage. Some years ago a curious substance 
composed to a great extent of compressed sawdust. was 
much advocated. It was cheap to put down, and the 
reddish surface of the finished article was warm and agree- 
ale in appearance. The disadvantage was that it was 
sensitive to atmospheric changes, and in moist weather 
the surface became quite cold and clammy. 

In his excellent little book, The Care of Churches, which was 
published only a few years ago, a book which every parish 
priest might well keep always near at hand, Mr. Nevil 
Truman says that brick paving, though homely and a 
material used only after the mediaeval period, is pleasant 
in village churches. Would not brick floors be very 
pleasing in small Catholic churches ? 

It is reported that a great architect proposes to put a 
foor of iron in the vast building he is constructing, but 
details have not yet been revealed. 

Dom Roulin has some words of sound advice which will 
appropriately round off these notes: “Les architectes 
doivent s’opposer a l'emploi d’équipes de tacherons, peu 
payés et non responsable, qui fournissent un travail de 
qualité inférieure. La confiance ne doit étre accordé qu’aux 
maisons spécialisées ol, par example, mosaistes et grani- 
tistes connaissent 4 fond les materiaux qu’ils emploient, les 
bonnes conditions des chapes inférieures, le mouillage et 
prise du ciment, le resserrement maximum que doivent 
avoir les cubes ou grains de marbres, le travail du roulage et 
du polissage.”” (Nos Eglises, p. 472.) 

J. P. Repmonp. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


NINE FRIDAYS 


Since the first Friday in April of this year is Good 
Friday, what would be the best answer to give to the faithful 
who ask whether the series must be started again, seeing 


that Holy Communion may not be received on Good 
Friday? (S.) 


REPLY 


The text of what is known as The Great Promise, which 
St. Margaret Mary narrates with great humility—‘si elle ne 
se trompe’”’—requires the communions to be on nine conse- 
cutive Fridays. The writers on the subject all agree that 
if the nine Fridays are interrupted, even through no fault of 
the communicant, the novena must be started again by 
those who piously desire to comply with the conditions 
attached to the promise. This interpretation is recom- 
mended by a writer in Collationes Brugenses, 1896, p. 150 
as, at least, the safer course to pursue even when the inter- 
ruption is caused by the occurrence of Good Friday. 
“Ex quibus verbis sequitur probabiliter interruptionem 
etiam coactam non esse admittendam, nisi velimus adhuc 
extendere amplissimum jam privilegium quod nimia 
caritate Christus dicitur promisisse. Tutius proinde est 
adhortari fideles ut novam seriem incipiant. Idque eo 
magis suadendum est quod certe non eo fine inducuntur 
SS. Cordis cultores ad hanc piam praxim, ut revolutis novem 
mensibus, jam abstineant a S. Communione, sed potius ut 
facilius huic sanctae consuetudini inhaerentes, perveniant 
ad gratiam persevereantiae finalis, cooperando gratis 
abundantioribus quas SS. Cor Jesu cultoribus suis larga 
manu elargitur.” The same conclusion is reached by 
the anonymous author of an admirable work entitled Th 
Nine First Fridays.1 The series, he asserts, must be started 
again if one wants to be on the safe side. 

No doubt a case could be made out for the view that it 


1 Burns Oates, 1934, p. 74; also C.T.S. pamphlet Do. 146, p. 12. 
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1 sufices to communicate on Holy Thursday or Holy Saturday, 
aguing analogously from such practices as the Gregorian 
Masses, the series of which is certainly not interrupted by 
the omission of a Mass on Good Friday. But we are of the 
opinion that this view should not be spread amongst the 
people, even though it may be probably correct. For it is 
dearly because they wish to be on the safe side that the 
fithful undertake to observe the conditions attached to the 
promise. E. J. M. 


GREGORIAN MASSES 


One of a series of Gregorian Masses is discovered to be 
invalid owing to water being poured into the chalice 
instead of wine, through no fault of the priest. Is he bound 
to begin the series all over again? (M. C.) 


REPLY 


Continuity for a series of thirty days is essential for 
Gregorian Masses. The only exception permitted by the 
Congregation of the Council, 7 May, 1791, is for the last three 
days of Holy Week ; this is not considered to be strictly 
ai interruption, since all priests do not celebrate on these 
days. Therefore, the effect of the Gregorian Masses, 
apart from this exception, is not obtained, even though the 
interruption is not due to the priest’s fault and is altogether 
involuntary on his part. The authors discuss the priest’s 
obligations with regard to the stipend accepted for these 
Masses, and there is common agreement on the solution to 
be adopted. —Tummolo-Iorio puts the matter very clearly : 
“(@) Si sacerdos pinguius pro Gregorianis Missis stipendium 
acceperit, tricenarium de novo inchoare, aut stipendium 
restituere debet, nisi oblator expresse id condonat vel reducat. 
Obligatio autem celebrandi vel restituendi in hoc casu 
eit semper gravis ex stricta iustitia. In omni eventu licet 
lecurrere pro sanatione ad S. Poenitentiariam seu S. Sedem, 
quae sola ex thesauro ecclesiae huiusmodi defectus certo 
sanare valet. (b) Ubi vero stipendium pro Missis Gregorianis 
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acceptum, non superat taxam ordinariam pro Missis manual- 
ibus statutam, tunc ex iustitia quidem manet onus numerum 
triginta complendi, ex fidelitate autem tricenarium ut supra 
iterum inchoandi, etc. Cum autem fidelitas non obligat cum 
gravi incommod, satis erit si, post interruptionem, sacerdos 
numerum triginta missarum compleat, curetque si fierj 
poterit, ut aliqua saltem ex his Missis celebretur ad altare 
gregorianum, aut saltem ad altare privilegiatum.”?! 


E.J.M. 


Tue “En Eco” on Goop FRIDAY 


“Z”? receives Holy Communion on Holy Thursday and 
recites the “En Ego” the same day and gains a plenary 
indulgence. On Good Friday he also recites the “En Ego” 
before a crucifix and prays for the Pope’s intention. He 
claims that he gains the plenary indulgence on Good 
Friday also, by reason of his Holy Communion on Holy 
Thursday, according to Canon 931 §1. (O. E.) 


REPLY 


The terms of Canon 931 and 933 are designed primarily 
to provide for cases in which specifically different indul- 
gences, which require Confession and Communion as 
conditions, may all be gained by confessing or communi- 
cating as often as the law directs, and without the necessity 
of repeating these sacraments as often as the other conditions 
are repeated. 

The situation is slightly different when it is a question 
of gaining one and the same indulgence several times, whilst 
fulfilling the condition of Confession and Communion 
according to these same two canons. For example, a plenary 
indulgence may be gained by reciting a third part of the 
Rosary before the Blessed Sacrament if, in addition, the 
sacraments are received. This was promulgated with some 
solemnity by papal brief dated 4 September, 1927,” and 
the phrase referring to Holy Communion “ac sacra com- 

1 Theologia Moralis, II, §371. Cf. also Gougnard, De Indulgentiis, 
. "? Periodica, 1927, XVI, p. 125. 
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7 muione iuxta morem refecti” occasioned some comment. 
7 The following query was sent to the Sacred Penitentiary : 


“Cun dubium relate ad verba iuxta morem exortum sit, 
gator petit an sufficiat, ad lucrandam dictam indulgentiam 
plenariam,, Communio facta in pervigilio vel inter subse- 
quentem totam octavam, ad normam Can. 931, C.I.C.” 
The Sacred Penitentiary referred the petitioner to the Code 
Commission, but no reply has been forthcoming, as far as 
we can discover.! Vermeersch was of the opinion that the 
reception of the sacraments according to Canon 931 sufficed, 
ince, amongst other reasons, the brief did not say that the 
indulgence could be gained only on the day Holy Com- 
munion was received. 

The En Ego prayer seems to offer an exact parity with 
the recitation of the Rosary, as far as receiving the sacra- 
ments is concerned, and it is instructive to note that in the 
new Preces et Pia Opera, n. 360, the condition for the latter 
indulgence is thus expressed “si praeterea peccatorum 
veniam obtinuerint et ad sacram Synaxim accesserint”, 
words which are almost identical with those used in the 
fnEgo,n. 171: “Si praeterea sacramentalem confessionem 
instituerint etc.’ The same solution must, therefore, apply 
toboth. We would not be surprised if the opinion of Ver- 
meersch is officially sanctioned, nor would we be surprised 
ifitis not. Indulgences and their conditions are changed 
0 frequently, and are so little amenable to logical analysis, 
that any decision may be given. It rests entirely with the 
Holy See. For the rest, they are now so liberal and ample, 
and of such variety, that it is almost impossible to perform 
any ordinary act of religion without gaining them, provided 
one has a general intention of so doing. We think that the 
opinion of Vermeersch is correct and that what he says 
about the Rosary is to be applied to En Ego, O Christ Jésus 
(1. 254), and to all indulgences which may be gained 
etis conditionibus. E. J. M. 


PLENARY INDULGENCES 


The Church has attached a plenary indulgence once a 
month (i.e. within thirty days) on the usual conditions to 


1Cf. Periodica, 1928, XVII, p. 74; Bouscaren Digest, Vol. I, p. 450. 
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the daily recital of very many prayers. “X” daily says 
sixty of these prayers, and in the course of each month (or 
thirty days) makes sixty visits to a church and says the 
“Pater”, “Ave” and “Gloria” sixty times for the Pope's 
Intention. He goes regularly to Confession about once a 
fortnight and to Communion every Sunday, and he holds 
that he can gain all these indulgences (and indeed all 
ordinary plenary indulgences during the year) because all 
the days of indulgences—whether of the Church’s or of his 
own fixing—come within the nine days allowed by Canon 
931 §1 for Communion and the sixteen days allowed for 
Confession. Is he right? (O. E.) 


REPLY 


Canon 931 §1: “‘Ad quaslibet indulgentias lucrandas 
confessio forte requisita peragi potest intra octo dies qui 
immediate praecedunt diem cui indulgentia fuit affixa; 
communio autem in pervigilio eiusdem diei ; utraque vero 


etiam intra subsequentem octavam.” 

Canon 933: “Uni eidemque rei vel loco plures ex 
variis titulis adnecti possunt indulgentiae ; sed uno eodem- 
que opere, cui ex variis titulis indulgentiae adnexae sint, 
non possunt plures acquiri indulgentiae, nisi opus requisitum 
sit confessio vel communio, aut nisi aliud expresse cautum 
fuerit.”” 

Canon 933 explicitly permits more than one indulgence 
to be gained by fulfilling the condition of Confession and 
Communion which may be common to them all. Most of 
us are more familiar with the rule of §3 in Canon 931, 
by which a fortnightly confession or daily communion suffices 
for gaining all indulgences except the Jubilee. A person 
may be so circumstanced that daily communion is impossible, 
in which case he is entitled to compute the tempus utile for the 
reception of these sacraments according to Canon 931 $1. 
Applying to the case the rule of Canon 933, it must follow 
that several indulgences can be gained by fulfilling once 
the condition of confession and communion within the 
terms of that canon. Without encouraging ““X”’ or anyone 
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ese to seek indulgences on a purely mathematical basis, 
we think his deduction is correct.t E. J. M. 


JuBILEE CONFESSION AND COMMUNION 


Aertnys-Damen (Ed. 1932) Vol. II, 1157 Q. 4 asks: 
“An confessio facta in vigilia Jubilaei sufficiat?” His 
answer is ‘negative’. Should it not be “affirmative”, because 
of Canon 931 §1? May we not now hold that a Jubilee 
Confession can be made on the eighth day before the begin- 
ning of the jubilee, the Jubilee Communion on the vigil of 
the opening day, and both confession and communion within 
the octave of the Jubilee closing day? (O. E.) 


REPLY 


Many of the general principles concerning indulgences 
given in the Code and reprinted in the recent collection 
Preces et Pia Opera apply also to the Jubilee. But the Code 
itself provides for certain exceptions, as in Canon 931 §3, 
and we are all aware of the disturbance and commotion 
caused by a Jubilee in such things as the suppression of many 
usual indulgences, and consequently of the general rules 
applying to them. Taking the Holy Year as the pattern of 
all Jubilees, it seems evident from the ceremony of opening 
and closing the Holy Door that all the conditions must be 
fulfilled during the period assigned, and many of the Bulls 
make this quite certain, e.g. 1899 “Quo quidem anno 
Jubilaei durante etc.” In the more recent Jubilee bulls 
which we have examined the phrase used is not quite so 
explicit, nor is it anywhere officially stated that the rule of 
Canon 931 §1 is not applicable to the Jubilee confession 
and communion. Whatever doubts there may be, having 
regard to the words of Canon 931 §1: “‘Ad quaslibet 
indulgentias lucrandas’” and such familiar axioms as 
“favores sunt ampliandi’”’, we can find only one author who 
draws the conclusion favoured by our correspondent. 


1Cf. Tummolo-lIorio, Theologia Moralis, II, §1055; Gougnard, De 
Indulgentiis, p. 58. 
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Most of those who advert to the matter agree with Aertnys- 
Damen. Génicot-Salsmans: “Confessio in vigilia iubilaej 
facta non certo prodest ad lucrandas indulgentias quia 
non constat iubilaeo applicari posse Canon 931”!; Goug. 
nard “Confessio requiritur omnino specialis infra tempus 
ilubilaei peragenda; ita ut, nisi aliud concedatur, non 
sufficiat confessio . . . quae ante tempus iubilaeo prae- 
fixum, etiamsi tantum pridie, nec die ipsa ante primas 
vesperas, quando agitur de anno sancto, institueretur.””? 
Ferreres, after explaining Canon 931, observes that the 
Jubilee exception in §3 is not mentioned in §1: “Cum 
haec exceptio non habeatur in §1, ea quae in resp. 1 dicuntur 
valere videntur etiam pro indulgentiis iubilaei, maxime 
cum illic canon dicat : ad quaslibet indulgentias lucrandas,”® 
Personally, we would not act on this opinion, but it is a 
logical interpretation of the law and those who care to do 
sO may accept it. E. J. M. 


SEDULIUS 


Can you recommend some practical information about 
Sedulius, apart from the rather technical article in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia? (C. S.) 


REPLY 





There is an article in the American Ecclesiastical Review. 
1906, Vol. XXXV, p. 305, by W. H. Grattan Flood, 
entitled, Sedulius (O’Sheil), Father of Irish Church Music, 
There is also a note in Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 
Vol. I, p. 498, and some of our readers may know of other 
articles of a popular character. It is, of course, a technical 
subject dealt with in works on Latin Hymnology. 


E. J. M. 


Mass WirHouT A SERVER 


May a priest say Mass on a weekday in the presence of 
some of the faithful, none of whom is able to serve or even 
answer the responses? (C. S.) 


1 Theol. Moralis, II, n. 412. 2 Tractatus De Indulgentiis, p. 71. 
8 Theol. Moralis, II, n. 795. 
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REPLY 


Many aspects of this question were discussed in this 
Review, 1931, Vol. II, p. 285. Canon 813 §1 formulates 
the law which forbids a priest to celebrate without a server. 
It is a grave law, but like any other positive precept it 
does not bind cum gravi incommodo, and such things as the 
necessity of viaticum or observance of the Sunday precept 
are universally admitted as providing a sufficient reason for 
not observing the law ; also special occasions as, for example, 
anuptial Mass, or a First Friday Mass at which there is a 
lage concourse of people. An ordinary weekday Mass, 
attended by a few devout people, does not normally present 
any contingencies which would justify the non-observance 
of the law, in our opinion?. But it is ultimately a matter for 
the conscience of the priest to determine whether a grave 
inommodum exists, e.g. fear of scandal. 

As in many questions of this kind, the quandary is 
theoretical rather than practical. For, in practice, it should 
be possible to find a man who could serve even though 
unable to make the responses, which all the authors permit 
for any reasonable cause ; or it should be possible to find 
awoman who could respond to the best of her ability at the 
altar rails. If, for the sake of argument, neither of these 
courses is possible, and a server is habitually lacking on 
weekdays, the priest should seek an indult for celebrating 
without a server. This could, doubtless, be obtained 
through the Ordinary, and in foreign missions the faculty 
is granted in the usual formula which all Ordinaries enjoy 
in those places.2. We imagine that most priests, rather than 
go to the trouble of applying for an indult, would find it 
more convenient to teach the Mass responses to those few 


devout persons who assist at Mass during the week. 


EucuHArRIsTic FAst 


After taking the ablutions, the priest discovers particles 
on the paten which inadvertently had not been properly 


1Cf. Ecclesiastical Review, September, 1934, p. 299. 
* Facultates Apostolicae, n. IV. 
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purified. What is the proper procedure to adopt, assumin 
that the altar has a tabernacle? Should the particles be 
placed in the ciborium within the tabernacle or consumed 
immediately by the priest? (J.) 


REPLY 


The point is explicitly settled in the rubrics of the 
Missal De Defectibus, VII, n. 2: “Quod si deprehendat 
post sumptionem Corporis et Sanguinis aut etiam post 
ablutionem, reliquias aliquas relictas consecratas, eas 
sumat, sive parvae sint sive magnae, quia ad idem sacrifi- 
cium spectant.” The notion of pertaining to the same 
sacrifice is applied by St. Alphonsus and the writers 
generally, even to the case where the particles are not 
perceived until the priest has returned to the sacristy: if 
he is still vested they should be consumed ; if he has un- 
vested they should be placed in the tabernacle and not 
consumed except on one of the causes justifying communion 
not fasting, e.g. fear of irreverence. The words “sive parvae 
sint sive magnae”’ in the above rubric need to be interpreted 
in the light of the following rubric, n. 3: “‘Si vero relicta 
sit Hostia integra consecrata, eam in Tabernaculo cum 
aliis reponat etc.” The two rubrics distinguish between 
“reliquiae magnae”’ and “hostia integra”. If the fragment, 
though not a complete host, is sufficiently large to serve as 
Holy Communion for the laity, we are of the opinion that 
it should be placed in the Tabernacle as being the equivalent 
of a host and not simply a fragment. Thus Cappello: 
“Quod vero de fragmentis dicitur, non potest intelligi de 
integra hostia, aut tali parte, quae commode distribui 
possit in fidelium communione ; nam ut haec sumi queat 
a non ieiuno, requiritur, ut post ultimam missam desit locus 
decens etc.”’2. What has been said applies only to a priest 
consuming particles remaining from his own Mass ; other 
particles must be dealt with on the usual principles justifying 
a non-fasting communion. E. J. M. 


1St. Alphonsus, VI, n. 251 ; Marc-Gestermann, n. 1542 ad IV. 
2 De Sacvamentis, p. 327, N. 7. 
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RENOVATION OF THE SACRED SPECIES 


The Congregation of Rites directs the Sacred Species 
to be renewed each week, a regulation which is faithfully 
observed in Ireland. Yet in England the idea is current 
that once a fortnight suffices. Is there any justification for 
this practice ? (M. A.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1272 : “Hostiae consecratae, sive propter fidelium 
communionem, sive propter expositionem sanctissimi Sacra- 
menti, et recentes sint et frequenter renoventur, veteribus 
tite consumptis, ita ut nullum sit periculum corruptionis, 
sdulo servatis instructionibus quas Ordinarius loci hac de 
re dederit.”” 

Rit. Rom Tit. iv, cap. i, n. 7: “Sanctissimae Eucharistiae 
particulas frequenter renovabit. . . .” 

Caeremoniale Episcoporum Lib. I, cap. vi, n. 2: “‘Eius 
(acristae) praecipua cura erit . . . ut ea quae ad sacro- 
sanctae Eucharistiae cultum et honorem spectant nitide 
conserventur . . . illaque (Sancta Eucharistia) saltem 
semel in hebdomada mutetur et renovetur.” 

§.R.C. 12 September, 1884 (n. 3621 ad 2) : “In Ecclesiis 
huius dioecesis servari ne potest consuetudo renovandi 
§Siaam Eucharistiam semel vel bis in mense ; licet qualibet 
hebdomada iuxta Caeremoniale Episcoporum eadem SSma 
Eucharistia foret renovanda? Resp. Servetur dispositio 
Caeremonialis Episcoporum.” 

(i) Canon 1272 and the Roman Ritual does not define 
the time limit but leaves the matter to the local Ordinary. 
Since the purpose of the law is to prevent the Sacred Species 
from becoming corrupted, it might happen that local climatic 
conditions require renewal every two or three days even 
though the local Ordinary has given no instructions on the 
subject. If there is no danger of actual corruption, reverence 
requires that renewal should be frequently effected. Many 
ancient legal texts, in addition to that of the Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum} determine this frequency as weekly, and there 

1Cf. Collationes Brugenses, 1928, p. 60. 
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is not the slightest doubt that weekly renewal is the most 
perfect observance of the law, especially in localities where 
no local regulations exist. 

(ii) As indicated in Canon 1272, it is open to the Ordin- 
ary to determine the time limit more exactly. If, as our 
correspondent says, the weekly rule is faithfully observed in 
Ireland, it is because this is the law of the Plenary Council 
of Maynooth (1927) n. 339: “Ad periculum corruptionis 
evitandum, hostiae consecrandae sint recentes, et consecratae 
renoventur octavo quoque die.” Priests who are accustomed 
to this rule rightly continue to observe it even when they 
may be outside of the territory subject to the Maynooth 
Council. If, as we shall show, certain local English regula- 
tions direct fortnightly renewal, it is for the purpose of 
determining the limit beyond which one may not go; 
obviously, these laws are more perfectly observed by renew- 
ing the sacred species at periods of less than a fortnight, 
and it will be found that local laws usually imply this by 
directing that renewal shall be at least once a fortnight, 
e.g. Westminster (Diocesan) Synod III (1858) n. 19: “‘Hostiae 
. . . renoventur saltem infra 14 dies” ; Liverpool, Synod XXII 


(1934) n. 202: “In hac dioecesi hostiae consecratae saltem 
alternis hebdomadis renoventur” ; Lancaster, Statuta (1935) 
n. 162: “The Eucharistic Hosts should be renewed at 
least every other week”; Malines, Statuta (1924) n. 280: 
“Octava quaque die, maxime ubi loci vel aeris humiditas 
id requirit, aut saltem singulis quindenis, substituatur 


3° 
. 


hostiae novae. . . 

(iii) In other places the Ordinary is content with the 
terms of Canon 1272, e.g. Middlesborough, Synodal Decrees 
(1933) n. 107. The First Westminster Provincial Council, 
Decr. xviii, n. 13 has “frequenter”’ in the text of the law and 
contains in an historical note the information that weekly 
renewal was required by an Oxford Council in 1222. The 
question remaining, therefore, is whether in those places 
which have no local law on the point, renewal must be 
weekly, as S.R.C. n. 3621 determines. In our view, this 
is not strictly of obligation, and a fortnightly renewal 
suffices. The reason for this opinion is the fact that the 
Holy See has fully approved the text of local synods permit- 
ting a fortnightly renewal, which would not have been done 
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fit was opposed to the common law. An earlier Malines 
Council determining the time as “‘singulis mensibus aut 
drciter” was changed by the Holy See to “singulis saltem 
hebdomadis aut circiter”, permitting by the word “circiter”’ 
acertain latitude! Benedict XIV, in Etsi Pastoralis, 26 May, 
1742, §vi, n. 4,2 uses the phraseology employed in many 
local councils of our own day: “‘singulis octo diebus aut 
altem quindecim”. The reply S.R.C. n. 3621, in recom- 
mending the rule of Caeremoniale Episcoporum, reprobates, it 
will be noticed, a monthly renewal, and must be interpreted, 
jnour view, according to custom which, as far as we know, 
everywhere tolerates fortnightly renewal unless there exists 
local legislation to the contrary, as in Ireland. 
E. J. M. 





2 Fontes, n. 328. 





1Collationes Brugenses, loc. cit. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
SPRING-CLEANING 


Mc of us are careful enough of our own comfort to see 
that the inevitable accumulations of winter’s dirt are 
cleared away from our houses by an annual spring-cleaning. 
Should not the same care be extended to our churches? 
To some of the brethren who are examples of devotion to 
duty and models of personal cleanliness it never seems to 
occur that their churches are overloaded with the dirt and 
grime of years, and could do with a right good spring-clean. 
Church cleaning is expensive when it has to be paid for: 
but there would be something curiously exceptional about a 
parish where there were not a sufficient number of pious 
men and women who for love of the earthly habitation of the 
Master would occasionally give their work. A_ non- 
Catholic layman has written, “In those exceptional cases 
where there seem to be no lay cleaners, I believe that 
if the parson would take his coat off and commence the work, 
the sheer force of his example would bring the laity to their 
senses and speedily produce their personal assistance.” 
Surely this applies also to priests. The same writer has 
remarked that a parson’s character is judged by the order or 
disorder of his vestry, his choir-stall and his church. In 
this too there may be a modicum of truth which applies to 
Catholic churches. 

Spring-cleaning should begin with the roof ; by means of 
ladders and extended brooms cobwebs and dust can be swept 
away. A very lofty roof must be left to professionals. 
After that the walls, arches, columns and stone-work should 
be treated with soft brushes. Great caution must be 
observed in cleaning stone carvings as the stone is often 
brittle, and clumsy handling of the brush may do damage 
beyond repair; distressing exhibitions of saints with 
chipped noses and angels with broken wings, the work of 
the heavy-handed cleaner, are not uncommon in quite 
modern churches. 

A very dirty floor may need scrubbing, but one which 
has been given a regular weekly cleaning should not require 
more than a vigorous sweeping with hard brooms ; damped 
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gwdust is a splendid cleaner and dust-layer ; it is quite as 
fective and cheaper than the much-advertised sweeping 
preparations. Painted walls and woodwork can be washed 
vith ordinary soap and warm water. Dirty patches on 
done, Whether from fingering or from the rubbing of 
dothes, can be removed by gently rubbing with soft soap 
nixed with pumice powder. Alabaster which is still 
much used for altars and altar rails, is not such a durable 
material as one would imagine ; it deteriorates with long 
we and suffers from decay and loss of colour in very damp 
atmosphere. It can be preserved by occasional washing 
vith a good soap (Castile is recommended) and, after a 
thorough drying, by polishing with a little white beeswax 
ad turpentine. 

Church windows, especially in towns, can become 
thoroughly begrimed almost without being noticed. It 
isonly when they have been well cleaned that one realizes 
hw bedimmed the lighting had become. Windows 
high up are a difficulty, but as far as the exterior is concerned 
rmarkable results can be obtained by the use of a garden 
hose. 

Mention of the exterior reminds us that ivy is the worst 
memy of buildings, and should never be allowed to get a 
gip on a church. During the spring-cleaning all traces 
should be drastically uprooted. Ragged and derelict 
prayer books should be cast out into exterior fire. Old 
obituary notices should not be allowed to disfigure the doors 
and notice-boards indefinitely, and dog-eared and dusty 
pamphlets should be weeded out of the C.T.S. showcase. 
Mats, kneeling-pads and hassocks, if these last-named 
abominations are tolerated in the holy place, should 
be thoroughly chastised with rods, and they will yield 
an astonishing amount of dirt. 

The following few remedies are worth knowing. “‘Brasso” 
gently rubbed on with a soft cloth will remove heat marks 
fom wood ; a slight polishing with olive oil should follow. 
Waterglass diluted in water is a good cleanser and preserver 
ofwoodwork ; it should be washed off, and a good furniture 
polish applied. A cure for dry-rot is a five per cent solution 
ofcorrosive sublimate used with water. 


J.P.R. 


Vol. xvi. QA 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Continuity. By Rev. C. Hoare, N.D.S. (Obtainable from 
the Author, 6 Athenaeum Road, Whetstone, London, 
N.20. 35. 6d.) 


ONFLICTING opinions are sometimes expressed as to 

the present position of the Church of England in this 
country, and the value of Anglican controversy. Some priests 
are convinced that the Anglican Communion is in a rapid 
state of decline, and that we should do well to devote less 
attention toit. Others, on the contrary, while admitting the 
decline, still think that the Church of England counts 
for a great deal in our national life, and that there is still 
room for controversial works specially written with Anglicans 
in view. The reviewer certainly holds the latter view, and 
it is evidently shared by the Rev. Father Hoare, who has 
found himself “‘up against” the Anglican Continuity theory 
in his own parish of Whetstone. Father Hoare is nothing 
if not thorough, and he has shown this by setting forth 
a most convincing and devastating refutation of the Anglican 
claim, which is now reprinted in convenient book form, at a 
very reasonable price. It should meet a real need, and 
will certainly be welcomed by those priests who want a 
comprehensive but not too long treatment of the subject. 
The whole is excellently arranged, in a logical form, and 
the author deals successively with Continuity of Tenure, 
Continuity of Doctrine, and Continuity of Succession. 
Throughout, Father Hoare mentions his authorities, and 
deserves special praise for giving complete references for 
his quotations. Father Valentin contributes a preface, and 
a letter of commendation from His Eminence Cardinal 
Hinsley fittingly accompanies the work. 

E. C. MESSENGER. 


My Mass. By Joseph Putz, S.J. (Catholic Press, Ranchi, 
India. 77 pp. 2s.) 


Here is something first-rate. The author of this book 

has invented a remarkably good “Mass Chart” which 

gives a visual presentation of the structure of the Mass 

(drama in three acts, with a prologue and epilogue) and its 

spiritual significance. The book now under review is 
362 
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7 ticly a commentary on the Mass Chart, followed by some 
| jdpful notes for educators about the way of teaching the 
rom 4 Mas. Both book and Chart are illustrated with well- 
don, | chosen pictures of the symbolic-liturgical kind. 

The Chart is to be had from the same publisher as the 
8 to | book, and costs in English money three shillings for twenty- 
this fve copies. ‘The Chart would do very well for the senior 
ests J dasses even in elementary schools, and the book, though 
apid pimarily for teachers and suchlike, might very well do 
Jess asa textbook for higher classes in secondary schools. It is so 
sthe | vel written, and so full of quiet inspiration, that a good 
unts | deal of it could be used for reading aloud in church on 
stil] 4 suitable occasions. 
cans Altogether, quite a find, and some English publisher 
and 4 certainly ought to get hold of the Chart and the book 
has § ad make them easily available, at an easier price, in 





eory | this country. F. H. D. 
hing 

forth 4 Ihe Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul to the Sisters of Charity. 
lican Volume I. Translated from the French by the Rev. 


ata Joseph Leonard, C.M. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 
and Pp. xxii + 322. Ios. 6d.) 


mt a § §r, VincENT DE Paut belongs to that class of saints that 
aject. § appeals to everyone—even to the man devoid of piety— 
and J because everyone appreciates practical charity. This is 
nure, § what the Superior-General of the Vincentians means in 
sion. § ying that St. Vincent is “more generally praised than 
and 4 lnown”. His works for the suffering poor are universally 
$ for J aclaimed, but his spirituality is not at all widely under- 
, and J stood. He is one of the masters of the spiritual life, a fact 
dinal that will become more obvious with the further publication 
of his Conferences, which are to appear ultimately in 
ER. fur volumes. In the past, disservice has been done 
_ | tothe Saint by poor editions and inaccurate compilations 
inchi, } of his works. For this new edition everything has been 
done to ensure an accurate reproduction of the saint’s 
book § words, a task that has involved much painstaking labour, 
which | but which is amply rewarded by the truly authentic tone 
Mass § that characterizes the work throughout. 
nd its In these days a conference to religious implies nothing 
more than a set discourse. When St. Vincent assembled 
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his Daughters of Charity it was not merely that they might | 
listen to his preaching, but that all of them might in reality 
confer together. Preach he did, most movingly, but he 
asked questions of his spiritual children indiscriminately, 
and expected them to reply by preaching to him. At first 
these simple peasant girls were too shy and by no means 
sufficiently instructed, but they soon learned to come to 
conference armed with well-prepared queries and explana- 
tions which they unhesitatingly read aloud at the summons 
of their saintly Founder. The result was extraordinarily 
effective. No religious can have been better schooled in the 
understanding and practical application of the principles of 
spiritual perfection than were these first daughters of 
St. Vincent de Paul. Their chief duty, tending the sick 
poor, was the subject of many a conference, and on such 
occasions the humblest of the Sisters became eloquently 
vocal as to the best means of carrying out their ministrations, 
Theirs was not a chance charity, but a wise and ordered 
application of Our Lord’s own commandment: “Love 
one another.” 

These conferences brought unforgettable words of 
wisdom from the lips of St. Vincent. Here is an extract 
from his instruction on Obedience. ‘‘‘Do it yourself.” O 
my dear Sisters, what an expression! ‘Do it yourself!’ 
An expression from hell, an expression of disorder and 
disunion !_ It is an accursed expression. ‘Do it yourself!’ 
Such an expression should never fall from the lips of a 
Sister of Charity.” The Saint once held a conference upon 
the virtues of the first eight deceased Sisters, which has 
given us one of the most charming stories in the annals of 
God’s servants. It is the tale of Sister Margaret Naseau 
who died from sharing her bed with a poor plague-stricken 
girl. Enough has been said to indicate what a treasury 
is Father Joseph Leonard’s translation of his holy Founder's 
Spiritual Conferences: the companion volumes will be 
eagerly welcomed. L. T. H. 


An American Woman. By the Rev. Leonard Feeney, S.J. 
(America Press. Pp. 272. $2.00.) 

**. . . By the author of Fish on Friday.” This is the announce- 

ment that many people have been waiting for, but now that 
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the promised volume has appeared it falls far short of great 
apectations. Perhaps Father Feeney’s particular modus 
wribendi is not at all suitable for biographical writing ; 
perhaps the success of his former work has caused him to 
werestimate our patience; perhaps he has ignored the 
fct that one may be forgiven for rash statements of unpre- 
pared speech that in cold print are unpardonable. What- 
1 wer reasons and excuses are offered, the fact remains that 
dn American Woman is disappointing. 

The woman herself disappoints in nothing. Her 
beautiful character and her great work for God are the 
sory of the Church and of America ; nor will her reputation 
afer at the hands of her latest biographer. Careless 
phraseology and occasional errors in grammar are readily 
pardoned in a work written under difficulties (as was this 
oe) but the most kindly critic will hardly condone such 
umecessarily ugly words as embracement, delightfulnesses, 
denominationality, endangerment, selfishnesses, debark- 
ment, well-fedest, uncovenantedly and Catholicization. But 
what will irritate and disedify is the futile silliness of the 
aithor’s reference to sacred things. He is flippant, and 
fippancy is foreign to the spirit of the Church. 

To refer to God as never being “stumped”, to name 
St. Mary Magdalene ‘‘a perpetual blusterer’’, to speak of 
§t. Augustine as “‘blustering forth the most excellent truths 
in the most bombastic language”; this is far from the 
Catholic tradition of reverence. ‘“‘What is more fascinating 
than a pretty girl peeking behind a prayer-book ?” and 
“What could be more ravishingly beautiful to the eyes of a 
young girl than to see herself in the form of a boy ?” are 
not the kind of question one expects from a priestly pen. 
Here is another unpleasant quotation from this surprising 
book : “‘And though its a bit late in saying so (one hundred 
and thirty-six years, to be exact), may his good soul rest 
in peace.” 

Some words of praise must in justice follow the above, 
lest it be thought that An American Woman has no redeeming 
qualities. ‘The book is full of life and interest. Mother 
Seton has an extremely enthusiastic biographer in Father 
Feeney, who succeeds in winning our hearts to this wonderful 
woman by his clear presentation of her strong and saintly 
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character. There are, however, comparatively few details | 
of her spiritual life, and her years as a religious are com. | 
pressed into a minimum of pages, but her earlier life and 
adventures are very fully described, almost in the manner of a 
novel. This is the author’s first attempt at biography, 
He in no way imitates the orthodox historian or hagio- 
grapher ; rather does he use the methods of a fast-moving 
fiction writer, so that dullness is unencountered throughout 
the book. Occasionally he writes with real dramatic 
power, as when describing Mother Seton’s death in a page 
or two that will delight every reader. 

Elizabeth Seton’s “cause” in Rome makes real progress, 
The lapse of years since her death in 1821 serves to establish 
more steadily her reputation for true sanctity, whilst her 
work for souls increases with time. The Sisters of Charity 
in the United States all look back to her as their Foundress, 
They number nearly ten thousand, and have in their care 
well over eight hundred institutions of various kinds, all due 
to the inspiration of their high-souled countrywoman. 
Whilst we can hardly share the hopes of Father Feeney, 
that Mother Seton will “rank in equal brilliance with 


Teresa of Avila’, we can look forward to the day when she 
may be raised to our altars and honoured throughout the 
Catholic world. The celebration of such an event in 
America would be unique, and in all probability the entire 
continent, despite its numerous religious sects, would treat 
the event as a great national holiday. L. 7.3. 


At the Bedside of the Sick. By Mother Catherine de Jésus- 
Christ. Translated by E. F. Peeler. Pp. xii + 152. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne. 53s.) 


Ir would be an interesting investigation that would reveal 
the number of Catholics among the 200,000 nurses in this 
country: the proportion is undoubtedly large, for every 
institution where nurses are employed seems to have its 
quota of Catholics. Whilst working recently in a country 
town of moderate size in which the Catholic people formed 
a tiny minority, the writer of these notes was surprised to 
discover that half of the nurses in the workhouse infirmary, 
and well over eighty per cent of those in the local hospital, 
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were Catholics. Most parish priests have nurses among their 

ishioners, and in many places there are branches of the 
Catholic Nurses’ Guild. Here is a book with much useful 
conference matter for those whose duty it is to address 
probationers and nurses. 

This volume is in no way medical or professional ; it is a 
gries of chapters of a quite personal nature for girls who 
take up nursing as a career. In the estimation of Mother 
Catherine they need many qualities: self-control, endur- 
ace, tact, discretion, enthusiasm, patience, politeness, 
initiative. A nurse must also have a conscience. One good 
Catholic was lately forced by her conscience to leave a well- 
paid post in a London nursing-home because every case she 
had to deal with was a case of abortion. Another matter 
touched upon by Mother Catherine (she leaves no important 
point unmentioned) is the question that recently began a 
long correspondence in one of the daily papers: “Should 
nurses use Cosmetics ?”” 

No girl who looks upon nursing merely as a means of 
wage-earning should enter such a noble profession ; and no 
Catholic girl who is not a hundred per cent Catholic will 
succeed in being a first-class nurse. The writer of this book 
looks upon nursing as a true vocation. It would be difficult 
to find a grander eulogy of ministering to the sick and 
suffering than is here given, and impossible to find a more 
whole-hearted enthusiasm for all that nursing can mean to 
the girl who takes it up seriously. Mother Catherine has 
perfect faith in the Catholic who generously gives herself as a 
victim of charity to the afflicted, telling whoever aspires to 
this high calling : ““You must be an ange! of light.” 

L. 7. B 


Fénelon. By J. Lewis May. Pp. 207. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne. 10s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH avowedly written for those who know little of 
Fénelon and his times, this book is certain of finding a wel- 
come with all who love Fénelon and fine writing. It is not 
so much a biography as a study of that great man as a 
catechist, polemist, preacher, missioner, royal preceptor, 
spiritual director and humanist. We have a composite 
portrait of a very complex character. Mr. Lewis May 
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has an intense admiration and deep reverence for the 
Archbishop of Cambrai, especially as he sees in the 
cultured, spiritual and sensitive hero a striking resemblance 
to his greater hero, Newman. Both had similar characters 
and temperaments ; both passed through similar humilia- 
ting experiences. Naturally enough the portrait is of 
Fénelon at his best. His defects are softened by a 
gentle and friendly artistry. His unfortunate lack of 
penetration in the case of the self-deluded visionary, 
Madame Guyon, and his still greater lack of prudence 
in publishing the Maximes, are already known to the 
theological student on account of their connection with 
Quietism. This very sympathetic study may act as a cor- 
rective by revealing more fully the nobler side of the 
condemned bishop. 

As Bossuet enters the life of Fénelon chiefly on account 
of Quietism he is not seen at his best. He is sketched with 
a certain hardness of line. He has something of the air of 
a Grand Inquisitor laying a heavy hand upon a delicate 
and hesitating intellectual, of Majestic Mediocrity dogma- 
tizing Mysticism. Hero-worshippers of the Eagle of Meaux 
will be somewhat aggrieved at this “‘flattening’’. Besides, 
they could question the assumption that no one was ever 
less a mystic than Bossuet. He certainly understood a great 
deal about it objectively, and did much to clarify the 
terminology of mystical writers. Whether he had any 
subjective knowledge one cannot say. For that we require 
self-revelation, and he is not the type to reveal much. His 
mind seems to have gone outwards to the wonderful workings 
of God in the universe and in souls, rather than inwards to 
the workings of God in his own soul. In this, as in other 
ways, he may be compared with many of the Fathers of the 
Church, of whom he has been called the last. And there 
remains the fact that he sensed the false mysticism of the 
Quietists where Fénelon did not. But let us repeat empha- 
tically that this book is well worth having. Apart from its 
value as a portrait and study, it has high literary merit. One 
might add that the type and the illustrations are particularly 
pleasing, and that anyone interested in the art of translation 
will be thrilled by the exquisite touches of the master. 

F.T 
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The Eastern Branches of the Catholic Church. Pp. xii+110. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 


Many otherwise well-informed Catholics are under the 
impression that the Church’s liturgy is carried out ac- 
cording to the same rite, and in Latin, the world over ; 
whereas there are millions of Catholics whose faith is centred 
about a liturgy differing from our own in almost every respect, 
and performed with ceremonies, vestments and languages 
completely foreign to the usages of the West. The rites are 
so diverse that an English Catholic acquainted only with the 
Latin Mass, and witnessing the Greek liturgy for the first 
time, would not recognize it as the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
Nevertheless, despite the differences among the various 
rites, the history of ceremonial in all times and among all 
peoples proclaims a unity due to the common origin of all 
truly Christian liturgies, namely, the Institution of Christ ; 
and for this reason the liturgy of the East is equally 
venerable in the eyes of the Church with the Western Latin 
liturgy. 

This extremely interesting volume is composed of six 
chapters on the Oriental Rites. These studies originally 
appeared in the American periodical Liturgical Arts, and 
their publication in book form is due to a growing interest 
in the study of the Eastern liturgies inspired by a genuinely 
Catholic enthusiasm. When it is remembered that nearly 
three per cent. of the Catholics in the world worship God 
in ceremonies quite different from those of the Roman 
Church, the desirability of a wide understanding of the 
Eastern Christians is at once apparent. The present work 
gives an historical survey of the eight oriental Catholic 
bodies, which prepares the way for chapters dealing with 
liturgy, asceticism and discipline. There is also a chapter 
upon the value of icons, whose beauty and spiritual value 
may be justly termed for Western Christians a modern 
discovery. 

A particularly stimulating style of writing is maintained 
throughout this work, so stimulating, in fact, that one is 
occasionally startled. One of the authors—whose contri- 
bution is not a translation—introduces the strange usage of 
“too” as the opening word of a sentence. He also speaks 
about certain ideas being “‘whole poles from the truth”. 
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These lapses, however, are rare, and for the most part the 
volume is a model of excellent English. 

A vigorous introduction by Mr. Donald Attwater puts 
the reader into a receptive mood for all that follows. This 
introduction is a brilliant exposure of the neglect that has so 
far characterized Catholics of the Latin rite where Eastern 
liturgies are concerned. It speaks of the duty we are under 
to acquire a deeper knowledge of our fellow Christians who 
worship God under liturgical forms differing from our own, 
Mr. Attwater reminds us that “many, perhaps most, 
Catholics themselves forget that God lived as a man, and 
as man died for the world in an Eastern land, that the early 
formative influence of His Church was Jewish and Greek, 
and that the epoch-making first seven general councils were 
predominantly Eastern in composition”. Such words point 
a lesson that Catholics of the West have so far been all too 
slow in learning. L. T. H. 


Canterbury Bells. By Harold Webb. Pp. 252. (Sands. 6s.) 


In January, 1888, a group of archaeologists excavated the 
crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. They were greatly helped 
in their work by the traditional story of how the bones of the 
Blissful Martyr Saint Thomas were translated hither from 
their original shrine ; and what was discovered, particularly 
the condition of the skull, would seem to substantiate the 
theory that in this spot the Saint is in reality buried. It was 
this successful archaeological adventure that inspired the 
writing of Canterbury Bells, a novel dealing with some of the 
events in England’s history during the reigns of the Tudors. 

In a well-written and interesting tale the reader is 
presented with a sufficiently life-like picture of a Kentish 
household, of monastic life at Canterbury, and of Elizabeth 
Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent. To achieve his end, the 
author does not rely upon dialogue, nor upon dramatic 
episodes, but upon a quiet and careful description of people 
and places. Not everything in the book will go unchallenged. 
For instance, Mary Tudor was hardly a “bedraggled, 
withered rose” ; and we do not think that Cardinals ever 
wore their Red Hats whilst walking in processions, as 
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Wolsey is here represented. But neither do we remember 
reading a more pleasing description of England’s old primatial 
cathedral than is interwoven into the story of the imaginary 
Dom John Newchurch. Ls 3. 







Thirty Years in the African Wilds. By Father E. Verwimp, 
S.J. Pp. 198. (Catholic Book Club. 2s. 6d.) 


“A MAN’s enemies are those of his own household’’ is 
asomewhat frightening text. It speaks of something that 
everyone hopes will not be realized in his own family ; but 
despite the hopes of Francis de Sadeleer (the hero of the 
thirty years here recorded), in his case the truth of Holy 
Scripture was realized only too abundantly. His parents, 
in fact all his relations and friends, were bitterly opposed to 
his entering the religious life, so that upon all sides he met 
with definite disapproval. No one but his spiritual director 
had any faith in his vocation. As a consequence he did not 
enter the Jesuit noviciate until he had completed his twenty- 
fifth year. He then offered himself to God as a simple lay- 
brother ; his offer was accepted and sealed by vows, and 
thenceforth never for a moment did he regret his divine 
contract nor prove unfaithful to one of its clauses. 

Brother de Sadeleer had a constitution of iron which was 
able to defy fatigue and endure unimaginable hardship. 
He could make endless journeys through some of the most 
difficult country in the world with the ease of one who did 
not know the meaning of weariness. In the midst of appal- 
ling epidemics and ravaging diseases he remained immune 
whilst others died by thousands. It is a common theory 
with ethnologists that the white races are the hardiest on the 
earth ; and in this missionary lay-brother theory gives way 
to plain fact, for he was able to undergo incredibly severe 
physical tests, emerging from them with his strength unim- 
paired. To say that he was utterly fearless in the face of 
extreme danger and that his spirit was unconquerable by any 
earthly element may seem to be adding unnecessarily 
to the list of his powers, but there is here no word of exag- 
geration. Except that the sources of information about him 
are beyond suspicion, it would be impossible to believe this 
record of his life because of the numerous extraordinary 
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feats that he accomplished. Not until he was approaching 
his three-score-years-and-ten did his great bodily strength 
decline, when all his best years had been spent in the true 
spirit of his Institute, to the greater glory of God. 

Others have their places in this story as well as Brother 
de Sadeleer, and their adventures share with his the note of 
incredibility. One of his Superiors, Father Frazer, had to 
keep a large umbrella open, even at meal-times and in bed, 
to get some protection from the tropical rains. The dying 
Father Law, too weak to stand, was kept upright by a rope 
tied to the rafters and passed under his armpits, that he might 
say Mass for himself and his only companion, a sick lay- 
brother. When this heroic priest died his fellow sufferer 
had the terrible experience of seeing the rats gnawing the 
dead body, he being too exhausted to drive them away. 

Father Verwimp has given us a true romance in telling 
the story of this great soul. It is a tale by turns amusing, 
thrilling and terrifying, with moving chapters of pathos ; 
a glorious history of grand work done for God which should 
inspire other generous souls to take their places in the fields 
that yield so rich a harvest. Brother de Sadeleer had not 


the privilege of the Priesthood nor had he learning and 
culture, but his name will shine in the annals of missionary 
enterprise, bright among the brightest. iL. t. 





QUID RESPONDENDUM? 
LETTERS TO IGNOTUS 


IV. From Thomas » mechanic, employee in motor 
works, aged 23. 


DeaR FATHER, 

Your kind letter to hand. I hope this finds you well, 
as it leaves me. It’s quite true I don’t see things now as 
Iused to see them. It’s all very well when you are at school, 
but when you have to live for yourself it’s different. You 
se, after all, Father, when you are at school you see only 
one side. Nuns were all right, and teachers were all right ; 
but what did they know about life? There’s a chap works 
along with me, and he’s taught me a lot. He’s been about 
agood deal. He says Catholics aren’t the same everywhere 
as they are here, there are lots of priests in other countries 
that are downright bad. He says Catholic countries are 
alot worse than Protestant. He says he has lived in Russia 
and, say what you like, the people there are lots better than 
they are here. He says there’s none of this slavery there 
like mine, where I have to.do the same job, day in and day 
out, with never a prospect of a change or a rise, and another 
man scoops the profit. He says that profit’s mine, and the 
boss is only a thief in disguise. Teachers know nothing 
about that. Life brings you down to tin-tacks, and religion 
only makes you look the other way. Mind, I don’t want to 
leave my religion, but I’m up against it ; so I’ve joined my 
pal’s club to get my mind clear and see both sides for myself. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tom. 


REPLIES TO JANE 


(1) DEAR JANE, 
Your letter! reveals a state of mind I can readily under- 
stand. You say that you refrained from staging a fatal 


1 The following is a reprint of the letter referred to, which appeared in 
the CLERGY REVIEW, in the March issue. 
From Jane, in hospital ; aged 31. 
DEAR REVEREND FATHER, 

Thank you for coming to see me this morning. But I haven’t changed 
my mind. I am not sorry for what I did; I am only sorry that I am alive. 
lam sorry they dragged me out of the water, and that the doctor got me 
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accident to your husband lest he be damned. But you do 
not wish to be damned either. 

While God through the voice of His Church tells ys 
that suicide is gravely sinful, your attempted suicide, 
though gravely sinful in itself, may not have been a grave 
sin, owing to lack of control brought on by brooding over 
your hard life. 

But now, your mind is calmer, and your control of will 
has been regained. Hence your duty is to be sorry for an 
action which you now ought to realize was contrary to 
God’s law. The end you had in view was natural and rea- 
sonable, but the “means” you adopted were wrong and 
sinful. 

The “end” can still be attained, and that by lawful 
means. You can leave your husband, and seek refuge and 
guidance from Him who has said: “Come to Me all you 
that labour and are burdened, and I will refresh you.” 

Yours sincerely, 
CarITas. 


(2) Dear JANE, 

I am sorry that you have not changed your mind. 
Surely you can see how unreasonable you are. You say 
that you could have “finished” him, but you did not want to 
be damned. Now you want to “finish” yourself, and 
imagine that God will not punish you for it. Don’t you 
realize that you have no more right to take your own life 
than to take anyone else’s? Instead of regretting your 
rescue you ought to thank God that you were not plunged 
into hell for all eternity. 

You say also that your husband made life a hell and that 
God can’t want you to go on living with the brute. Well, 
in the first place, isn’t a hell that will have an end better 


round. I had gone through dying ; then why didn’t they leave me alone? 
God can’t want me to go on living the life I have had to live with that brute 
ever since the day we were married. He tricked me into marriage to make 
me his slave. He was the father of my only child. He made my life a hell. 
God can’t punish me worse for wanting and trying toendit. Often and often 
I have been tempted to finish him. I could have done it and no one would 
have known; a drunken man might easily fall downstairs and break his 
neck. But I didn’t want him to be damned ; so I tried to take my own life 
instead. Oh, why did they bring me back ? 
Your unhappy child, 
JANE. 
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than one that won’t? Secondly, why drag God into it? 
You took your man for better or worse. If he has turned 
out worse than you expected, you can’t blame God for that. 
God didn’t make you marry him. Even though you married 
him simply to give your child a name, you did it of your own 
fee will. So, please, don’t think that God is in any way 
responsible for your recent unhappiness. 

Apart from all this, why take the coward’s way out? I 
thought you had more pluck. If life with him is impossible, 
ty life without him. You are young. You should have no 
difficulty in gaining a living, even though you can’t get a 
separation allowance from him. 

Think it over. I'll see you next week. 

Yours sincerely, 
X. Y. Z. 


P§.—What about your child? Did it never occur to you 
that had you succeeded in your effort to drown yourself you 
would have condemned the child to life with him or to be 
reared by strangers ? 





CORRESPONDENCE 


FASTING 


Canon Dennett writes : 

According to Canon Law, “‘fasting’’ means one full meal 
and a certain amount of food (which is undetermined) 
outside the one full meal. 

On the Continent the usual meals are a light breakfast 
and two full meals. And the idea of the Church in making 
the law of fasting would seem to be that one of these full 
meals should be dropped and only a restricted amount of 
food taken outside this one meal. 

One can understand Theologians (whether wisely or not) 
attempting to draw the line, showing what the restriction 
should be. But when these opinions of theologians, backed 
by local legislation, come to be applied to these islands, 
where the usual meals are very different, they are not so 
applicable. 

If the Canon Law with regard to “fasting” were the only 
Law most people who are bound to fast would be very 
willing to do so. Why then should our local legislation, go 
beyond the Canon Law ? 

When individuals have come to me for dispensation I have 
enquired of them if they can do without bacon for breakfast, 
and they invariably reply, ‘‘Oh, certainly !” If the P.P. 
could reply, “Very well, eat moderately outside the principal 
meal—and you are fasting’’—or if the same idea could be 
announced from the pulpit, there would be much more 
fasting done than there is at present. 

As things stand, the Law is fast becoming a dead letter. 
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